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The Agricultural History Society 
Annual Book Anard for 1961 


Scholars working in the field of agricultural history are invited to enter the 
competition for the Annual Book Award of the Agricultural History Society. 
The Award consists of free publication of the winning manuscript by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press under a standard royalty contract and recognition of the 
author’s work through the journal of the Society. 

A judging committee, established by the Society, will choose the Award 
volume from manuscripts submitted to Fred W. Kohlmeyer, Editor, Agricul- 
tural History, Room 3, Commerce Annex, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Deadline for entries in the 1961 competition is November 1, 1961. Judging will 
be completed by April 1, 1962. The judges will consider book length manu- 
scripts dealing in a scholarly fashion with any phase of agricultural history. 
Following the past policy of editors of Agricultural History, the judges will 
interpret “ agricultural history” in a broad sense, but the decision of the com- 
mittee of judges on the relevance of any manuscript wili be final. Biographies, 
monographs, edited works, and works of synthesis and interpretation are eligi- 
ble. Literary merit will be a primary consideration in making the Award. 

Those interested in submitting manuscripts should write to F. W. Kohl- 
meyer for a copy of the application form which must accompany all manu- 
scripts. The following rules govern the preparation of manuscripts for entry: 

1. Manuscripts must be in English and typewritten on 814 by 11 white bond 
paper, double-spaced, with ample margins. Authors must submit a ribbon 
copy. The committee will be glad to accept, in addition, a clear carbon 
copy to speed up distribution among judges. 

2. Manuscripts must be boxed. 

3. Manuscripts will be returned Manuscript Express Collect. 

4. The committee of judges prefers to have footnotes numbered consec- 
utively throughout each chapter, beginning with “1”. Footnotes should 
be double-spaced and assembled on separate sheets at end of text. 

5. Style should conform to the MLA style sheet or the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style. 

6. Maps and illustrative materials should accompany the manuscript. On a 
separate sheet the author should indicate any other materials which he 
will furnish—at his own expense—if his manuscript is chosen for pub- 
lication. 

7. While every care will be taken in the handling of material submitted, 

the Committee cannot accept responsibility in case of loss or damage. 
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A Prefatory Note 


Gary S. Dunsar 


The papers in this issue of Agricultural 
History were originally read in Dallas, Texas, 
on April 18, 1960, at the 56th annual meeting 
of the Association of American Geographers. 
These papers made up the “Early American 
Cattle Raising” program. 

It seemed particularly appropriate to hold 
such a program in such a place. We felt that 
a meeting in Dallas would afford a fine op- 
portunity to bring together several papers on 
early large-scale open-range  cattle-raising 
operations (or “ranching”) in different parts 
of North America, with the hope of throwing 
light on the origin and development of the 
great western cattle complex. The western 
cattle tradition was remotely of Iberian origin, 
as Professor C. Julian Bishko has so ably 
demonstrated,’ but as it matured in our South- 
west, it showed evidence of adaptation to new 
environments and to new cultures. In our 
symposium we hoped to assess these influ- 
ences and to chronicle the eventful changes. 
We were primarily concerned with cattle rais- 
ing in the period before breeding for quality 
began and at a time when ranching was more 
a way of life than a commercial enterprise. 
Some of the interesting differences between 
the Californian and Texan variants of the 
western cattle complex were described, and 
the possibility of eastern or Anglo-American 
influence on the western tradition was ex- 
plored. 

Coming from different academic back- 
grounds and dealing with quite different 
problems in different parts of North America, 
the six speakers exhibited different ap- 
proaches, and the differences among the pa- 
pers are interesting. We hope that the papers 


are also provocative, and it is our fondest 
wish that they will be soon extended, im- 
proved, and superseded by the works of 
others. 

Following each paper, there was a pre- 
pared critique of about five minutes length 
by an invited discussant. These critiques were 
exceptionally well done, in my estimation, 
and their influence upon the final products 
has been great. The six discussants, in the 
order of their appearance, were John R. 
Dunkle, University of Florida; Arthur R. 
Hall, United States Government; Robert C. 
West, Louisiana State University; Donald W. 
Meinig, Syracuse University; Loyal Durand, 
Jr., University of Tennessee; and Lorrin G. 
Kennamer, Jr., University of Texas. 

The seed of this program was sown several 
years ago in discussions with Professor Fred 
B. Kniffen of Louisiana State University, a 
scholar who has more ability than most to see 
the significance, relevance, and interconnec- 
tions of things, and whose paper, “The 
Western Cattle Complex: Notes on Differ- 
entiation and Diffusion,”* framed some of 
the questions which we sought to answer, or 
at least probe, in this symposium. If he, or 
anyone else, regards this as a poor harvest, 
then we hope that we have at least left 
sufhcient seedcorn so that there might be a 
more successful crop of papers in another 
season. Or, to put it in more appropriate 
terms, we hope that this herd of mavericks 
might yet produce vigorous offspring. 


‘“The Peninsular Background of Latin-American 
Cattle Ranching,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 
32: 491-515 (1952). 

® Western Folklore, 12: 179-185 (1953). 
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The documentary discovery that cattle 
ranches existed in Florida in the seventeenth 
century revolutionizes the accepted concepts 
of Spanish Florida history. These concepts 
can be summarized quickly. Florida was dis- 
covered in 1513, although unknown Euro- 
peans had visited the peninsula’s shores before 
that date. Most of the Indian population was 
of a fairly low-level culture that had not yet 
managed basic agricultural techniques. They 
were mostly food-gathering, fishing-and-hunt- 
ing Indians. These Indians did not receive the 
Spanish well and delayed actual occupation 
for about a half century. Meanwhile, explora- 
tion was continued by Narvaez, De Soto, and 
other well-known figures, culminating in 
1565 with the founding of St. Augustine, 
capital of Spanish Florida and most impor- 
tant Spanish outpost in North America east 
of the Mississippi. 

Dreams and plans to make St. Augustine 
the thriving metropolis of a proud Spanish 
colony stretching from the icy waters of Hud- 
son Bay to the tropical Florida Keys, and 
from the Atlantic Ocean to New Mexico 
never materialized. The actual area of Span- 
ish occupation was St. Augustine, center of a 
narrow beachhead that extended in a strip 
northward along the shoreline, including the 
south Georgia and north Florida coastal 
islands. St. Augustine was strictly a military 
town whose purpose was to protect the vital 
homebound route for the Spanish fleet which 
sailed along the Florida coast, then turned 
northeast toward Bermuda. 


CHARLES W. ARNADE 7s associate professor of 
history at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, associate editor of the Florida Historical 
Quarterly, and author of numerous reviews, 
articles, and monographs in three languages. 
He was born in Germany, reared in China, 
and lived in Bolivia until the age of twenty- 
one. Probably few scholars in the United 
States are as well qualified as Professor 
Arnade to do significant research in the re- 
positories of old Spanish documents extant 
in this country. 


Cattle Raising in Spanish Florida, 1513-1763" 


Cuartes W. ARNADE 
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By the mid-seventeenth century the Span- 
iards were able to establish a second area of 
actual occupation and exploitation with mod- 
ern Tallahassee, then called San Luis, as its 
center and the tiny port of St. Marks as its 
sea door. The Franciscans established some 
missions, converting the somewhat more 
sedentary Apalache Indians. A narrow and 
fragile trail connected St. Augustine and San 
Luis. Even with this moderate expansion 
Florida still remained a military outpost in 
a hostile geographical setting. 

To the three greatest obstacles, the elements 
of nature, Indians, and the Spanish settlers’ 
demoralization, a fourth powerful enemy was 
added after 1670 when England began to press 
southward toward the Spanish lands. The 
immediate result was the construction of a 
powerful Spanish fort in 1672, which became 
one of the strongest fortifications in North 
and Central America, including the Carib- 
bean islands. Florida, with St. Augustine as 
the nerve center, became a military garrison 
per se, and everything was geared to armed 
defense. In 1702 the first real armed attack 
occurred, but the English failed to occupy 
the massive fort. In subsequent years the 
missions were all destroyed, reducing Florida 
to an even narrower beachhead than in the 
early seventeenth century. In 1763 Spain gave 
Florida to England in return for English 
Havana, captured during the Seven Years 
War. English occupation of Florida lasted 
only twenty years, producing a moderate 
geographical expansion of actual occupation. 
Spain regained Florida in 1783 but lost it to 
the new, energetic United States in 1821. This 
second Spanish occupation was a period of 
confusion, chaos, and intense frontier struggle 
among Spaniards, Indians, English, and the 
United States. The real consolidation of 
Florida as an actual occupied area began with 
the American period. 

The military nature of Spanish Florida 
had important influences on the life of the 
people. It is hard to estimate the number of 
inhabitants to Florida living under actual or 
partial Spanish rule during the seventeenth 
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CATTLE RAISING 


century. From the various debatable censuses 
the best calculated guess is an average of no 
more than 2,000 Spaniards and never more 
than 20,000 Indians. St. Augustine’s popula- 
tion fluctuated between 800 and 1,500. By law 
the military garrison was to have 350 uni- 
formed men which included the interior out- 
posts as far as Apalache. It is conceivable that 
up to 15,000 Indians had had at least some 
contacts with Christianity. 

The economic subsistence of the Florida 
population is little accounted in the standard 
Florida histories. The Indians, according te 
these historical accounts, were often more of 
the hunting-gathering than of a sedentary 
type, although, unquestionably, those who fell 
under mission rule learned better agricultural 
techniques. Even so, the Indians of Florida 
did not produce surpluses, but only enough 
for their own consumption. The European 
population, it is maintained, was over 99 per- 
cent sustained by government funds in the 
form of salaries paid out to the military garri- 
son and associated offices. They did not raise 
substantial amounts of food for their main- 
tenance; therefore, goods had to be imported 
mostly from Cuba and Mexico. Their income 
came from the sttuado, which was an annual 
subsidy paid from the royal treasury in 
Mexico City. The size of the garrison de- 
termined the yearly amount of currency and 
goods. The actual functioning of the subsidy 
is admittedly a most difficult chapter in 
Florida history. Often the subsidy was delayed 
for years, leaving the Spanish population of 
Florida in desperate straits. This then, in a 
nutshell, is the known history of Spanish 
Florida, with most readers or even writers 
unable to fully understand the subsidy or to 
explain what happened when the subsidy did 
not arrive. 


Many times the subsidy did not arrive. It 
is therefore obvious that the European popu- 
lation must have done something to produce 
the vital goods to satisfy their daily necessities, 
especially food. Common sense told the 
interested researcher that there was a missing 
link in Spanish Florida history dealing with 
the everyday support of the Spanish people. 
Evaluating the geographical position of the 
Europeans and relating it to their social 
position, it becomes clear that there was a 
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strong possibility that they could produce the 
main agricultural products for their every- 
day maintenance without sacrificing their 
main duty. But their greatest problem would 
have been to provide meat for the military 
garrison and its dependents. The obvious con- 
clusion is that cattle ranches would have 
solved the problem. Since Florida of today 
is one of the largest cattle producing states, 
there was no reason to believe that cattle 
could not have been raised. 

Were such cattle ranches actually estab- 
lished? The standard historical account of 
Florida is inadequate and misleading on this 
point. Consequently, a complete survey of 
original Spanish documents dealing with 
Florida was indicated in the hope that a true 
picture would emerge. By doing exactly this, 
a list of cattle ranches with the names of their 
owners, dated November 29, 1700, was located 
(Fig. 1). Further documents containing cattle 
information were also found. In sum, there 
can be no doubt that Spanish Florida had 
cattle ranches during its crucial period of 
survival. 

We are only at the exploratory stage in 
evaluating the presence of cattle in Spanish 
Florida. Frankly, there are more unanswered 
questions than documentary facts, and the 
historical past is still obscure. Nevertheless, 
a promising beginning for further research 
has been made. 


The standard accounts state that Ponce de 
Leén on his second voyage in 1521 brought 
calves to Florida. On the strength of this bit 
of information some enthusiastic Florida 
cattlemen and many amateur historians make 
exaggerated claims that Florida is the birth- 
place of United States cattle raising. Unfortu- 
nately, the sources on Ponce de Leén’s voy- 
ages are sparse and incomplete, and cattle are 
not mentioned conspicuously. Ponce de Leén 
did not succeed in his venture and was de- 
feated and killed by the natives. Probably 
whatever cattle he brought did not survive to 
multiply as wild animals or in the service of 
the Indians. Similar cases happened during 
the probing expeditions; the famous De Soto 
and the daring De Luna are reported to have 
brought cattle to Florida. Menéndez de 
Aviles, the first successful settler, also carried 
cattle to Florida. Again we have little news 
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Fig 1. Folio from the tax roll of cattle ranches, 
dated Nov. 29, 1700. 


as to the fate of these animals. This absence 
of information is indicative that whatever 
cattle survived were not instrumental in large 
scale reproduction. If Florida is today a 
powerful cattle state, this does not signify 
that it was an appropriate place for cattle in 
the sixteenth century. Florida was then a 
more heavily forested country; clearings were 
fewer, but still with a fair amount of savan- 
nahs and prairies. Furthermore, the wild 
Indians were not accustomed to domesticate 
cattle. They were most anxious to kill the 
animals to provide themselves with ever 
scarce meat. They also were afraid that the 
cattle would destroy their meager patches of 
corn. (The most important factor which 
made Florida today an important cattle 
raising state was the eradication of the Texas 
fever tick.) 

Therefore, whatever introduction of cattle 
was undertaken during the sixteenth century 
was insignificant because of many adverse 
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conditions. It remained for the great English 
sailor, Sir John Hawkins—indeed a buccaneer 
with cattle raising experiences in the Spanish 
Caribbean—to point out the great possibilities 
for developing the cattle industry in Florida. 
In 1565 he said that the raising of cattle 
would bring great profit to Florida. Hawkins 
also stated that in his voyages in the Indies 
he had found no place as suitable for cattle 
raising as Florida. 

As stated, by 1700—two years before the 
English began their march on Spanish 
Florida—there were fairly extensive cattle 
ranches (see Fig. 2). These ranches were 
located: 1) along the St. Johns River in the 
vicinity of today’s Palatka (Fig. 3); 2) in 
Apalache with Tallahassee as the focal point; 
and 3) in modern Aluchua County, Florida, 
with today’s Gainesville as its center (Fig. 
4).** We have the least information about 
the Apalache cattle ranges. This does not 
mean that they were unimportant. It simply 
signifies that the Apalache ranches constitute 
the greatest and most difficult research chal- 
lenge. There is the possibility of a fourth 
cluster of smaller ranches situated north of 
St. Augustine toward the coastal islands of 
north Florida and south Georgia. The hacien- 
das along the majestic St. Johns River were 
apparently the smallest ones. Alachua had the 
largest ranches with one called la Chua, being 
unquestionably the biggest one in Spanish 
Florida.t+ 

The first question that comes to one’s mind 
deals with the origin of these cattle ranches. 
It is here that research has yet failed to reveal 
a concrete answer. Nevertheless, certain facts 
may be surmised. Intense study of the period 
1593 to 1602, when Florida was on the verge 
of being abandoned by the Spaniards, fails 
to reveal cattle ranches. By 1600 Florida was 
strictly a military garrison localized in St. 
Augustine with a few missions running 
northwards. The European population de- 
pended on the subsidy and insufficient agricul- 
tural products grown on nearby patches with- 
in the St. Augustine perimeter. By 1657, when 
the stern Governor Diego de Rebolledo was 
Florida’s executive, mention was made of 
cattle ranches. Rebolledo reported an Indian 
revolt in Timucua (today’s north central 
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Fig. 2. 


Florida) in which the natives slew Spaniards 
in charge of the cattle ranches. Beginning 
with 1680 we find more and more references 
to cattle ranches in the documents. By 1700 
there were names of cattle ranches, their tax 
payments, and regulations for a slaughter 
house. In 1702, when the English invaded 
Florida and laid siege to the fort, cattle from 
the ranches were driven into the fort moat 
and were helpful in weathering the long 
siege. In the next years the English destroyed 
everything that the Spaniards had established 
in Florida with the exception of St. Augus- 
tine. Consequently the cattle ranches dis- 
appeared. 


Location of cattle ranches in Spanish Florida. 


The era of the cattle ranches can therefore 
be delimited from 1655 to 1702. Its emergence 
may go back from about 1605, but probably 
a date closer to 1655. The real cattle boom 
took place about 1680 to 1702. This coincides 
with the golden age of Spanish Florida, 
which up to now remains neglected and 
ignored by historians and archaeologists. 

Apparently this progressive age was the 
consequence of an aggressive local citizenry 
in St. Augustine, proud of their city, province, 
and local heritage. Many of them were des- 
cendants of the old pioneer settlers of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Whereas in the sixteenth century people of 
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St. Augustine felt frustrated and took ad- 
vantage of the slightest reason to leave, in 
the new century a criollo local tradition had 
developed. But these St. Augustinian families 
now demanded more than the sole security 
of a military job. They wanted land to free 
themselves from total dependency on the 
administrative apparatus. And they wanted 
to become a landed criollo aristocracy to 
assure security, status, and local tenure for 
their descendants. Over a dozen families be- 
gan to dominate the local scene. 
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The traditional Spanish policy of avoiding 
the appointment of executive positions to local 
American-born men made the governorship 
of Florida beyond the reach of these families. 
But they occupied all other important ad- 
ministrative, military, and ecclesiastic jobs in 
the province. A continual conflict between the 
governor and the local men developed. Ap- 
parently the Spanish governors who looked 
with disdain on the local population were 
reluctant to hand out land to the St. Augus- 
tinians, afraid that this might relax the mili- 
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Fig. 3. Land grants to the criollo military aristocrats in the St. Augustine vicinity. Most of these grantees had 
cattle grazing on their ranches. The fort is depicted lower right. The large river is the St. Johns. Photographed 
from Map No. 127, Crown Collection, undated, but probably late 17th century. 
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Fig. 4. Spanish ranches in the present-day Gainesville-Santa Fe area. The ranch of Rosa del Diablo and a 
portion of the large /a Chua grant are among those depicted. Photographed from Map No. 130 of the Crown 
Collection. 


tary discipline of the garrison. Most of the ferred. For yet unknown reasons two re- 
governors considered their position in Florida mained. Luis Horruytiner (1633-1638) and 
undesirable and were anxious to be trans- Pablo de Hita y Salazar (1675-1680) settled 
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down in Florida after their tenure of office. 
They and their descendants became leading 
local families. It is conceivable but not yet 
historically proven that the first big land grab 
that led to cattle ranches occurred under the 
governorship of Luis Horruytiner. 

The Horruytiner family became very prom- 
inent in St. Augustine and owned more than 
one cattle ranch along the St. Johns River. 
In 1685 one of the Horruytiners, Lorenzo, an 
officer of the garrison, demanded more land 
for cattle raising purposes, but his petition 
was turned down by the Crown. His land 
grabbing desires were shared with Pablo de 
Hita y Salazar. 

The story of Hita y Salazar is interwoven 
with cattle ranches, and there is a similarity 
to the Horruytiner case. Salazar came to St. 
Augustine in 1675 as governor of Florida. 
He remained in this position for five years 
until he was dismissed. In contrast to other 
governors, from the beginning he collaborated 
with the local families, becoming one of 
them. There are hints that he had some 
distant relatives in St. Augustine. Hita y Sala- 
zar during his term of office distributed land 
to his eriollo friends, for which he was se- 
verely reprimanded by the Spanish Crown. 
The governor was ordered to return the land 
to the royal patrimony or to the Indian chief- 
tains. We have no documentary proof that he 
obeyed the instructions. After leaving the 
governorship he remained in Florida with 
plenty of acres. Together with Lorenzo Hor- 
ruytiner the ex-governor complained in 1689 
of heavy taxes levied on cattle by the new 
governor, Juan Marqués Cabrera. 

Marqués Cabrera, successor to Salazar, 
governor from 1680 to 1687, was of a different 
timber than his predecessor. He had a 
haughty disdain for the local families and was 
determined to introduce a strict rule of law. 
The cattle ranches were already there when 
he arrived and he used them for the benefit 
of the garrison. Marqués Cabrera apparently 
discovered that the cattle owners, officers of 
the garrison, smuggled cattle via the Suwanee 
River into the Mexican Gulf to Cuba in- 
stead of selling them to the St. Augustine 
military authorities. He ordered that all cattle 
must be brought to St. Augustine to be 
processed in a slaughterhouse built by him. 
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Each cattle owner would be paid a fixed price 
per head minus a tax levied on the cattle. 
Salazar, Horruytiner, and other ranchers com- 
plained, condemning the governor viciously. 
Whereas the cattle ranches had previously 
served for speculative and prestige purposes, 
they were now completely integrated into 
the ever-faltering military economy of Florida. 

Furthermore, Marqués Cabrera was con- 
vinced that the garrison was too inbred, with 
too much nepotism. Therefore he began dis- , 
charging soldiers, sending them to the ranches 
to produce more cattle. This stern man in- 
tended to use the cattle ranches not only to 
better the supply to the garrison but also to 
produce a social change in the static St. 
Augustine society. How he actually pro- 
ceeded in this and how successful he was is 
yet unknown. But it can be stated that dur- 
ing his term of office cattle in Spanish Florida 
were considered vital for the continual well- 
being of the military garrison of St. Augus- 
tine. 

Not until 1700 are we able to find enough 
documentary evidence to calculate the ap- 
proximate number of cattle in existence. By 
then one of Florida’s most capable governors 
was living in the rustic governor’s mansion 
at St. Augustine. Joseph de Zifiiga y Zerda 
was as stern as Cabrera, but with a more 
pleasing personality. He too was anxious to 
cultivate cattle for supplying the garrison. 
He inaugurated a system by which each 
ranch owner was assigned certain days in the 
year on which he was required to bring 
cattle to the slaughterhouse. Zufiga also de- 
manded a strict payment of taxes, apparently 
a flat 10 per cent, payable in cattle. The tax 
roll for the years 1698 and 1699 has been 
located. It shows twenty-five cattle ranch 
owners for the St. Augustine, St. Johns, 
Palatka, and Gainesville areas who paid to 
the government during these two years a total 
of 162 head of cattle. Of these the la Chua 
ranch was the largest contributor with 77 
head, while the second largest ranch paid 
only 13, and the third nine. There were nine 
Spanish ranches in Apalache, supplying 60 
head of cattle in tax payments. The largest 
ranch, no name cited, paid 15 head, followed 
by two other ranches with 13 and 10 re- 
spectively. The total tax figure comes to 223. 
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If multiplied by ten we get 2,230 head of 
cattle. The exact figure remains in doubt since 
we do not know if taxes were collected on a 
two-year basis, as this particular account book 
indicates, or were payable for a twelve-month 
period. Furthermore, it is no secret that many 
defaulted taxes or at least never paid the re- 
quired 10 per cent, but rather much less. 

In any event, by 1700 a substantial cattle 
industry had come into existence only to be 
destroyed in the next five years by English 
raids. Cattle raising in Florida did not again 
acquire this over-all importance until the 
twentieth century. In the 1730's and 1740's the 
presence of ranches is again a possibility with 
the increase in the Spanish garrison of 
Florida. With the emergence of the Seminoles 
—runaway Indians from the North—during 
the very late first Spanish period and the 
subsequent English period (1763-1783) cattle 
raising again gained momentum. But this is 
a better known story in the annals of history. 


* This article is the first result of the research in cattle 
history being financed by the St. Augustine Historical 
Society of St. Augustine, Florida. It 1s not a definitive 
product since references to cattle have to be extracted 
from a massive quantity of original source materials. No 
single document dealing exclusively with cattle has been 
found. The information concerning cattle is widely dis- 
persed among other topics in many documents. For the 
above-mentioned reasons, the task of reconstructing the 
cattle industry of Spanish Florida is a most difficult re- 
search problem. Yet the evidence points to the fact that 
considerable cattle were in existence; consequently, an 
attempt must be made to reconstruct the history. This 
article represents a sweeping summary after a first read- 
ing of about fifty thousand original Spanish documents. 
I have intentionally avoided the standard use of footnotes 
in this preliminary work in view of my hope of com- 
pleting a more comprehensive scholarly product in the 
future. Attached is a bibliography of sources used in this 
study, all of which contain references to cattle or asso- 
ciated problems. I invite interested readers to supply me 
with further leads, suggestions, and criticisms. I wish to 
express thanks to Professors Charles Varney, John Goggin, 
Williams Sears, and William Massey of the University 
of Florida. Also, thanks are due to Mr. John Gnffin, Luis 
Arana, and Albert Manucy of the United States Park 
Service. Dr. Mark Boyd of Tallahassee, Mr. David True 
of Miami, and Miss Dena Snodgrass of Jacksonville were 
extremely helpful in the preparation of this article; how- 
ever, the present author assumes full responsibilty for its 
content. 

**It is not beyond the realm of possibility that the 
actual campus of the University of Florida with its 
excellent Department of Animal Husbandry was the site 
of a large Spanish cattle ranch. 

+ Chua is a Timucuan word meaning hole [/oyo]. 
It is from la Chua that the modern word Alachua 1s 
derived. 
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Governor Laureano de Torres y Ayala to the Crown. 12429-12426). 


OUTLAWS AND SWINDLERS MENANCED THE CATTLE DRIVE 

The practice was to go in force and armed to the teeth, surround the drover, insult him 
by words such as a cowardly bully only knows how to use; spit in his face, tie him to a 
tree and whip him with anything they could lay their hands on, tie a rope around his neck 
and choke him. In short, provoke him to a demonstration of resistance or self-defense, then 
kill him and straightway proceed to appropriate his herd. It was idle to talk about the pro- 
tection of law, such a thing was utterly impossible. Any one who is familiar with the quick 
hot, impetuous temper of the Southern drover will readily admit that he would brook but 
little of such treatment before he would shoot at his assailants. Many of them paid the 
forfeit of their lives, often, however, getting in effective work before they were killed. Others 
took the unencumbered leisure of their return to balance accounts and avenge the wrongs 
of themselves or their friends, and often right thoroughly and to their full satisfaction did 
they do it. Southern Kansas and Missouri were the fields to which every rascal in either 
State annually rallied to cheat and swindle, by bogus checks, worthless notes or any other 
villainous device, the Southern drover out of his herds. In short, the tactics were to stop the 
drover by mob violence, then rob or swindle him out of his stock. Could the prairies of 
Southeast Kansas and Southwest Missouri talk, they could tell many a thrilling, blood curdl- 
ing story of carnage, wrong, outrage, robbery and revenge, not excelled in the history of 
any banditta, or the annals of the most bloody savages. 
From Jos. G. McCoy, 


Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade (1874) 
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Colonial Carolina Cowpens* 


Gary S. DunBar 


Historians of the frontier, especially those 
following Turner, have given some considera- 
tion to the extensive open-range stock raising 
operations of the Southeast in the colonial 
period. The over-all pattern of the economic 
history of the area seemed to fit the Turnerian 
progression—fur trader to cattleman to small 
farmer.’ On close examination, however, the 
complexity and uniqueness of those times and 
places upset the pattern and take away much 
of its usefulness. 

Noting the existence of some rather large 
ranches or “cowpens” in eighteenth century 
South Carolina, these historians have said that 
“cowpen” everywhere denoted “ranch” in the 
Southeast. In other words, the places where 
the term “cowpen” was applied were the sites 
of the largest early open-range operations. 
The earliest use of “cowpen” in what is now 
the United States was in a court judgment 
in 1634 on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 
Lewis C. Gray, author of the monumental 
History of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States to 1860, has said that this Virginia cow- 
pen was an “enclosure into which stock could 
be driven in the round-up,” and Everett 
Edwards has called it a “headquarters for 

range operations.” ~ However, it was 
probably only a small enclosure, a pen, a 
barnyard—which is the sense in which the 
term has always been used in Virginia.* 

Perhaps the best known description of a 
cowpen in the ranch sense is in a 1755 tract 
alleged to have been written by an officer 
under Braddock who was supposed to have 
been traveling through northern Virginia 
when he described the stock raising opera- 
tions.* The vagueness of the description does 
not allow precise location of this cowpen. 
Furthermore, the authenticity of this tract is 
open to question; and without further inves- 
tigation it is not a work that can be relied 
upon, even for proving this unique Virginia 
cowpen. In an exhaustive study of “Cattle in 
Early Virginia,” the historian Wesley N. 


GARY S. DUNBAR ts assistant professor of geog- 
raphy at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 


Laing concluded that large-scale open-range 
operations were not found in Virginia and 
that the use of “cowpen” to mean “ranch” 
was limited to the Carolinas. Laing found 
that the largest herds in Virginia generally 
contained only about 50 to 75 head of cattle.® 

It is the thesis of this paper that the cow- 
pen complex was a South Carolina institution 
which was in time extended northward into 
North Carolina and westward into Georgia 
by South Carolinians. The complex was born 


in South Carolina and did not draw its dis- 


tinguishing traits from any prior or contem- 
porary cattle-raising areas. The term “cow- 


*1I should like to acknowledge the support of the 
Wilson Gee Institute for Research in the Social Sciences 
of the University of Virginia during the summer of 1959. 
I am also indebted to Dr. Arthur R. Hall and Professor 
C. Julian Bishko, who gave the manuscript a critical 
reading. And, since it is not altogether evident from the 
I should like to acknowledge my great debt 
Robert L. Meriwether’s important 
South Carolina, 1729-1765 


footnc Mes, 
to the late Professor 
book, The Expansion of 
(Kingsport, Tenn., 1940). 

* Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Old West,” State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Proceedings (Madison, 
1909 | for 1908]), 202-203, 219; David Ramsay, Ram- 
say's History of South Carolina (Newberry, S. C., 1858), 
118n; William A. Schaper, “Sectionalism and Representa- 
tion in South Carolina,” American Historical Association, 
Annual Report .. . for the Year 1900, 1:247-248 (Wash- 
ington, 1901); D. Huger Bacot, “The South Carolina 
Middle Country at the End of the Eighteenth Century,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 23:51 (1924); James Westfall 
Thompson, A History of Livestock Raising in the United 
States, 1607-1860, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Agricultural History 
Series, no. 5 (1942), 66; Frank L. Owsley, Plain Folk of 
the Old South (Baton Rouge, 1949), 24; Ray A. Billing- 
ton, Westward Expansion (New York, 1949), 3-6. 

*L. C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern 
United States to 1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1933), 
1:147; Everett E. Edwards, “The Settlement of Grass- 
lands,” Grass: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1948 (Wash- 
ington, 1948), 25. 

* Wesley N. Laing, “Cattle in Early Virginia” (Un- 
published dissertation, University of Virginia, 1954), 47n, 
224-225. 

*The Expedition of Major General Braddock to Vu- 
ginia . . . Being Extracts of Letters from an Officer . . . 
(London, 1755), 11-12, 15, 17. Quoted by Archer B. 
Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce (New Haven, 
1921), 22-24; Rupert B. Vance, Human Geography o/ 
the South (Chapel Hill, 1932), 147-148; Garnet M. and 
Herbert -O. Brayer, American Cattle Trails, 1540-1900 
(Denver, 1952), 13-15; Charles W. Towne and Edward 
N. Wentworth, Cattle and Men (Norman, 1955), 144- 
145. 

* Laing, “Cattle in Early Virginia,” 129, 132, 138-139, 
224-225. 
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pen” with the meaning of “ranch” was con- 
fined to South Carolina and those areas which 
South Carolinians invaded with their stock. 

Although there were many earlier uses of 
the term in South Carolina, the first descrip- 
tive reference to “cowpen” meaning more 
than a mere enclosure occurs in the South- 
Carolina Gazette for August 4, 1733: “To be 
sold ... 200 Acres of Land, at English Santee, 
on the north side of the River, joining a large 
Savannah, very commodious for a Cow-pen 
or Hog-Craul.” Thereafter cowpens were 
frequently mentioned in this newspaper. 
South Carolina cowpens were cleared areas 
commonly 100 to 400 acres in extent, each 
with a large enclosure for cattle, enclosures 
for horses and hogs, dwellings and other 
buildings for the manager, his family, and 
the hands, and a garden tract for provisions.® 
The owner commonly had title to the cow- 
pen land but not to the area over which 
the cattle ranged. 

One of the best descriptions of a cowpen 
and stock raising area was printed in the 
South-Carolina Gazette for July 18, 1768: 

To be sold, Belonging to the estate of Capt. John 

North, deceased, A Stock of very fine, tame, well- 

governed Cattle, containing in the whole about 

2000 head, great part of which is now fit for 

market; the said stock is divided in two parcels, 

about ten miles asunder, for the advantage of the 
range, one at Buck-Head on the eastern branch, 
and the other in the Great Fork between the two 
main branches of Saltcatcher great swamp, being 
as good a range for cattle as any in the southern 
parts of the province, having a large cane swamp 
between them for a winter’s range . . . Also will 
be sold with the Cattle, A Settlement suitable for 

a Cow-pen, with necessary buildings thereon, and 

a good pasture inclosed, together with about 50 

head of Horses and Mares, and a small stock of 

Hogs, some provisions, and many necessary Cow- 

pen and plantation utensils. A very careful white 

man, who has managed the stock for some years, 
and is well acquainted with such business, may 
be engaged to continue on easy terms. 

An advertisement in 1779 offered for sale 


The undivided moiety of a Stock of Cattle in St. 
John’s parish, Berkley county, supposed to be at 
least 900 head to the whole; also, of 150 acres 
of land for a cowpen and to raise provisions for 
the negroes and horses; and of 7 horses, kept 
for hunting the cattle; and the whole of 2 neg- 
roes, excellent cattle hunters, used to the stock, 
and well knows it.’ 


South Carolinians distinguished between 
the settlements and plantations of the older- 


settled areas and the “back settlements” or 
“out parts” of the province. The cowpens in 
the back settlements were called “back cow- 
pens,” “back pens,” or “out cowpens.” * 

Often the cowpen cattle were owned by a 
plantation owner, and frequently they were 
owned by one or more Charleston merchants. 
Advertisements offered “one-third of a stock” 
or “one-fourth of a stock,” and one man 
advertised himself as “desirous of being con- 
cerned a Part in several Cowpens or Stocks 
of Cattle.” * 

In winter plantation cattle were sometimes 
fed corn blades and crab grass hay, and at 
times hay was even imported from New 
England.” Cowpen cattle were raised on 
many different types of terrain and vegeta- 
tion. The chief range types seemed to be the 
“firm” or “feeding” marshes of the islands 
and estuaries, the savannas and cane swamps 
of the inner coastal plain, and the cane- 
brakes and “peavine pastures” of the pied- 
mont. A favorite position for a cowpen 
was in an area of both savannas and 
cane swamps, the former for summer feed- 
ing and the latter for winter.'' There 
is evidence that savannas were created and 
extended through the use of fire. Al 


® This description was made up primarily from numer- 
ous scattered references in the newspapers of colonial 
Charleston, especially the South-Carolina Gazette (here- 
after cited as SCG). 

* South-Carolina & American General Gazette (here- 
after SCAGG), February 18, 1779. 

° SCG, January 16, 1755, December 16, 1756, August 
4, 1759, November 15, 1760, May 1, 1762, September 
19, 1771; J. H. Easterby, ed., The Colonial Records of 
South Carolina, 5:301 (Columbia, 1955). 

*° SCG, August 23, 1770, May 30, 1771, March 22, 
1773; South-Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, July 
26, 1768. 

” §$CG, November 5, 1744, December 3, 1763; Arthur 
R. Hall, “The Story of Soil Conservation in the South 
Carolina Piedmont 1800-1860," U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication, no. 407 (1940), 
8; Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt, Travels through 
the United States of North America . . . (2 vols., London, 
1799), 1:589. 

™ SCAGG, March 16, 1770; “A State of the Province 
of Georgia . . . 1740,” reprinted by Peter Force, Tracts 
and Other Papers, vol. 1, no. 3 (Washington, 1836), 10. 

John Bartram, “Diary of a Journey through the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida from July 1, 1765, to 
April 10, 1766,” ed. by Francis Harper, Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, n. s. vol. 33, part 1 
(1942), 15n, 27, 32; William Bartram, “Travels in 
Georgia and Florida, 1773-74; A Report to Dr. John 
Fothergill,” ed. by Francis Harper, Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, n. s. vol. 33, part 2 
(1943), 136; Gray, History of Agriculture, 1:139. 
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though cane growth is at its best from May 
to November, it was grazed most heavily in 
winter because it was the best natural forage 
available in that season.'* Great reduction in 
the total acreage of cane in South Carolina 
due to overgrazing was noted by John Dray- 
ton in 1802."* The giant cane is now a thing 
of the past, but switch cane is still the most 
important native forage grass in the coastal 
plain.” The peavine of the upcountry has 
apparently been entirely removed or much 
modified; writers are in doubt as to its iden- 
tity."* Probably most of the early ranges were 
overstocked. An early effort to regulate graz- 
ing pressure was an Act in North Carolina 
in 1766 which stated that the South Carolin- 
ians who had recently “made it a Practice to 
fix Cowpens” in the southern part of North 
Carolina should allow “One Hundred Acres 
of Land for every Ten Head of Cattle.” ™ 

Livestock animals were introduced into 
South Carolina with the first settlement. 
Despite the Proprietors’ announcement in 
1674 that it was their “designe to have 
Planters there and not Graziers,” '* cattle in- 
creased prodigiously and were numerous by 
the end of the first decade. 

Herds were begun, not with wild Spanish 
cattle found in the wods as some writers have 
said, but with stock imported from Virginia, 
New York, and Bermuda."* “Rhode Island” 
or “New England pacing horses” (Narragan- 
sett pacers) were mentioned in South Caro- 
lina as early as 1682 and dominated the saddle 
horse picture there until the early 1740's, 
when the Chickasaw (or Choctaw) horse be- 
came dominant.”” 


Some of the early estimates of the size of 
herds are only guesses and should not be 
taken literally. Already in 1680 Maurice 
Mathews, the Surveyor General of Carolina, 
was saying of cattle that there were “severall 
Thousands in the Country.”** In 1682 Sam- 
uel Wilson said that some individuals pos- 
sessed 700 to 800 head.** Almost three decades 
later, in an unsigned promotional tract, 
Thomas Nairne said: ‘“‘South Carolina 
abounds with black Cattle, to a Degree much 
beyond any other English Colony . . . These 
Creatures have mightily increas’d since the 
first settling of the Colony, about 40 years 
ago. It was then reckon’d a great deal to have 


three or four Cows, but now some People 
have 1000 Head, but for one Man to have 200 


“John T. Cassady and W. O. Shepherd, “Grazing on 
Forested Lands,” Grass: Yearbook of Agriculture, 1948 
(Washington, 1948), 470; E. J. Woolfolk, D. F. Costello, 
and B. W. Allred, “The Major Range Types,” sdid., 211. 

“John Drayton, A View of South-Carolina (Charles- 
ton, 1802), 62. 

"* Cassady and Shepherd, Grass: Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, 1948, 470; H. H. Biswell, R. W. Collins, J. E. Fos- 
ter, and T. S. Boggess, “Native Forage Plants,” North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin, no. 
353 (1945), 3, 7. 

Whereas giant cane and small (switch) cane were 
formerly considered separate species, taxonomists now 
say that “their relationship should perhaps be considered 
varietal rather than specific.” Hugo L. Blomquist, The 
Grasses of North Carolina (Durham, 1948), 28. A South 
Carolina botanist of the carly 19th century, Stephen 
Elliott, said: “I have never seen the large variety of 
cane . . . in flower, and have not therefore been able 
to determine whether it is specifically distinct.” 4 Sketch 
of the Botany of South-Carolina and Georgia (2 vols., 
Charleston, 1821), 1:97. 

Although botanists are not in agreement on the long- 
term effects of burning on cane, one of the most recent 
writers on the subject asserts that burning “restores 
vigor and increases productivity” but thereby “increases 
susceptibility to grazing damage.” Ralph H. Hughes, 
“Response of Cane to Burning in the North Carolina 
Coastal Plain,” North Carolina State College, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin, no. 402 (1957), 6-7. 

Hall, U.S.D.A., Miscellaneous Publication, no. 407, 
6; “Extracts from Private Correspondence—Wild Pea 
Vines,” The Farmers’ Register, 1:401 (1833); Asa Gray, 
“Notes of a Botanical Excursion,” American Journal of 
Science and Arts, 42:28 (1841); William Bartram, 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, n.s., 
vol. 33, part 2, 217; John H. Goff, “Cow Punching in 
Old Georgia,” Georgia Review, 3:348 (1949); Diction- 
ary of American English, 4:2490 (1944). Arthur Hall 
has advanced the likely theory that several species of 
leguminous plants were lumped together under the 
convenient term “wild peavine.” 

*? Walter Clark, ed., The State Records of North Caro- 
lina, 23:676 (Goldsboro, 1904). 

* Printed in numerous places. See, for example, 
William L. Saunders, ed., The Colonial Records of North 
Carolina (hereafter CRNC), 1:222 (Raleigh, 1886). 

* South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, 5:203, 
267, 286, 440 (1897). 

” Fairfax Harrison, The John's Island Stud (South 
Carolina) 1750-1788 (Richmond, 1931), 159-171; 
Thornton Chard, “Did the First Spanish Horses Landed 
in Florida and Carolina Leave Progeny?,” American 
Anthropologist, 42:98-99, 105 (1940); W. H. Mills, “The 
Thoroughbred in South Carolina,” South Carolina His- 
torical Association, Proceedings, 1937, 14; L. C. Gray, 
History of Agriculture, 1:56; numerous references in 
SCG. 

** Maurice Mathews, “A Contemporary View of Caro- 
lina in 1680," South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, 55:157 (1954). 

“Samuel Wilson, “An Account of the Province of 
Carolina, 1682,” Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650- 
1708, ed, by Alexander S. Salley, Jr. (New York, 1911), 
171. 
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is very common.” ** Later writers picked up 
Nairne’s statement and incorporated it into 
their own writings.** By the end of the co- 
lonial period the largest herd in South Caro- 
lina was estimated at 2000, but Georgia could 
boast a herd of 6000 on Briar Creek twenty- 
five miles south of Augusta.”® 

Herds increased rapidly. In 1683 a propa- 
gandist wrote that in South Carolina “a 
Heiffer of 9 months old taketh Bull,” and 
later writers stated that cows usually brought 
forth their first calves when they were be- 
tween eighteen months and three years old.”® 
DeBrahm gave a quantitative measure of the 
relation of increase to the total number of 
animals in the herd when he said: “The cow- 
penkeepers determin the number of their 
stocks by the number of calvs, which they 
mark every spring and fall: if one marks 
300 calves per annum, he rekons his stock to 
consist of 400 heifers, 500 cows, and 300 steers, 
in all 1500 heads, besides horses; this proves 
that not even a cowpenkeeper knows the 
true number of their own cattle.” ** 


Losses were said to be high, especially when 
the herds were ravaged by distemper or when 
the military placed heavy demands upon 
them. Distemper was bothersome, to be sure, 
but many of the rumors of great losses attrib- 
uted to this source should be discounted. 
Cowpen cattle, being difficult to gather in 
and check, were exempted from distemper 
measures.“” The most widely quoted state- 
ment of losses from distemper was that of 
Governor Arthur Dobbs of North Carolina 
in 1764: “Near %ths of their [North Caro- 
lina] stock have been lost.” ** Some modern 
writers have invoked this statement to ex- 
plain the end of large-scale cattle-raising in 
the Carolinas. They would have it that dis- 
temper brought cattle-raising to its knees and 
that the Revolution administered the coup de 
grace. In all probability, however, it was not 
war and disease which tolled the knell for 
the cowpens, because the wartime losses could 
be quickly made up by regeneration, but the 
burgeoning human population in the postwar 
period which made imperative a more in- 
tensive use of the land. As the land filled up, 
the unclaimed areas so necessary for cowpens 
correspondingly disappeared. By 1809, David 
Ramsay was saying of the Orangeburg dis- 
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trict, a traditional cowpen area: “The district 
abounds with stock; but from their number 
and from the increased population there are 
only a few particular spots in which cattle 
can maintain themselves through the win- 
ter.” °° The cowpen—both the institution and 
the name—apparently left the South Carolina 
scene not long after the Revolution. 

It was perhaps the fame of the Revolution- 
ary battle of The Cowpens (“Hannah's Cow- 
pens”) that has caused writers to emphasize 
the piedmont, rather than the coastal plain, 
as the site of the most significant early open- 
range operations.*' However, it appears that 
the most numerous and important cowpens 
were not in the piedmont but in the inner 
coastal plain.** The actual frontier of settle- 
ment by the time of the Revolution was far 
beyond, in the piedmont. The most promi- 
nent grazing areas were the savannas and 
cane swamps west of Orangeburg in the 
Forks of Edisto, around the headwaters of the 
Salkehatchie (“Saltcatchers”) River, and be- 


* Thomas Nairne], 4 Letter from South Carolina... 
(London, 1710), 13. “Black cattle” was a term for all 
kine and did not designate color. 

* James Glen and George Milligen-Johnston, Colonial 
South Carolina: Two Contemporary Descriptions, ed. by 
Chapman J. Milling (Columbia, 1951), 68; William J. 
Rivers, A Sketch of the History of South Carolina... 
(Charleston, 1856), 241; Edward Eggleston, “Husbandry 
in Colony Times,” The Century Magazine, 27:442 
(1884); Lyman Carrier, The Beginnings of Agriculture 
in America (New York, 1923), 197. 

* SCG, March 29, 1770; SCAGG, December 2, 1774, 
February 4, 1780. 

* John Crafford, A New and Most Exact Account of 
the Fertile and Famous Colony of Carolina (Dublin, 
1683), 5; John Lawson, Lawson's History of North Caro- 
lina, ed. by F. L. Harriss (Richmond, 1952—first printed 
1709), 82; William Stephens, The Journal of William 
Stephens, ed. by E. Merton Coulter (2 vols., Athens, Ga., 
1958-1959), 2:178. Cf. L. T. Burcham, California Range 
Land (Sacramento, 1957), 12. 

* William Gerard DeBrahm, “Philosophico-Historico- 
Hydrogeography of South Carolina, Georgia, and East 
Florida,” Documents Connected with the History of South 
Carolina, ed. by P. C. J. Weston (London, 1856), 200. 

* Easterby, Colonial Records of South Carolina, 5:341- 
342. 

* CRNC, 6:1029. 

David Ramsay, The History of South-Carolina (2 
vols., Charleston, 1809), 2:586. 

™ For the battle and a description of the site, see Hugh 
F. Rankin, “Cowpens: Prelude to Yorktown,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, 31:336-369 (1954); State 
Records of North Carolina, 15: 106; Joseph Johnson, 
Traditions and Reminiscences Chiefly of the American 
Revolution in the South (Charleston, 1851), 526-530; 
George Bancroft, History of the United States, 10:462- 
463 (Boston, 1875). 

™ Meriwether, Expansion of South Carolina, 162, 167. 
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INDICATING THE “CLASSIC” 
COWPEN AREA OF 
SOUTHERN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BETWEEN THE EDISTO AND 
SAVANNAH RIVERS. 


SAVANNAH 


tween the Salkehatchie and Savannah 
rivers."* There were cowpens elsewhere, to 
be sure, but this was the “classic” cowpen 
area. South Carolinians spread cowpens into 
eighboring North Carolina and Georgia.** 
neighboring North Carolina and Georgia. 


Noting broad similarities between cattle- 
raising in colonial South Carolina and that of 
the Great Plains of a century later, the fron- 
tier historians have daringly tried to forge a 
link between those widely separated lands and 
eras. After Turner said that in the Southeast 


cattle were handled “somewhat after the 
manner of the later ranching on the Great 
Plains,” ** those who followed him made bold 
and sweeping statements which their foot- 
notes cannot support. James Westfall Thomp- 
son stated that “a cowpen was a rough, noisy, 
frontier community not unlike Miles City and 
Ogallala in the palmy days of the western 
cow country”; and Towne and Wentworth 
paraphrased Thompson and used Abilene 


and Dodge City as western counterparts to 
the “cowpen communities.” “* Lyman Car- 
rier has said that the cowpens “took on the 
same general character which prevailed a 
century later in the great plains area. There 
were annual roundups and branding of calves, 
conflicts between overlapping interests, and 
long drives of herds to tidewater markets. 
Cattle rustlers plied their trade and were 
summarily dealt with when caught. Might 
was the law of the range then as later. . . . 
Those interested in the history of the cattle 
ranges of the Great Plains will find its be- 


™ This statement was made up mostly from numerous 
references in the colonial newspapers. Also see Meri- 
wether, lbid., passim (especially p. 162). 

DeBrahm, “Philosophico-Historico” Documents Con- 
nected with the History of South Carolina, 200. Also 
see note 17. 

* Turner, “The Old West,” State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Proceedings, 202. 

™ Thompson, History of Livestock Raising, 62; Towne 
and Wentworth, Cattle and Men, 145. 
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ginnings in colonial times in the South as 
well as in the Spanish ranches of the South- 
west.” *’ However, such “similarities” as 
these bring the South Carolinians not much 
closer to the Texans than to any other cattle- 
men of European heritage in America. The 
differences between the cattle industries of 
South Carolina and the Great Plains—differ- 
ences in men, methods, cattle, and range types 
—were so profound that there are no demen- 
strable connections between them. 


L. C. Gray started a diversionary brush fire 
when he said that the men of the cowpens 
were sometimes called “cowboys.” ** Several 
recent authors have repeated this statement 
and have insinuated that these “cowboys” 
must have resembled those of the later West.** 
However, extensive search has not turned up 
any use of the term in the Southeast in the 
colonial period. Indeed, if an instance were 
ever found, probably the reference would be 
to a young boy tending a few cows.*” The 
man in charge of a cowpen was a “cowpen 
keeper” or “cowpen manager,” and the hands 
were called “cattle hunters” or simply “hunt- 
ers.” The hunters were engaged, of course, 
not in shooting or killing cattle but in hunt- 
ing them down (or up). The keepers were 
whites, but the hunters were frequently 
Negro slaves. As the latter were mounted and 
became highly skilled in horsemanship, the 
owner often lost both slave and horse at 
once. Incidentally, it has recently been sug- 
gested that the western word “buckaroo” de- 
rives, not from “vaquero” as most have be- 
lieved, but from the Gullah word “buckra.” *' 
While on the subject of the terminology of 
cattlemen in the Southeast, it might be added 
that the famous term “cracker” of the back 
settlements probably did not owe its origin 
to the cracking of whips by the cattlemen as 
they brought their herds down to the older- 
settled areas. The word was earliest used to 
mean “boaster,” even though the whip-crack- 
ing story is at least as old as the Republic.” 
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It remains for future investigation to show 
how far west the South Carolina cowpen, 
with or without the name, spread. Mono- 
graphic studies of cattle-raising in the Gulf 
States are needed, especially for the period 
1780-1820. The geographers Fred B. Kniffen 
and Lauren C. Post and the historians Frank 
L. Owsley and John Hebron Moore have pro- 
vided important studies which serve as land- 
marks on the long cattle trail from South 
Carolina to eastern Texas,** but until a more 
complete picture is assembled no one can say 
with authority that the South Carolina cow- 
pens stood in an ancestral relationship to the 
Texas ranches of a later period. 


* Carrier, Beginnings of Agriculture, 215. 

* Gray, History of Agriculture, 1:147. 

* Towne and Wentworth, Cattle and Men, 143; Joseph 
Schafer, The Social History of Agriculture (New York, 
1936), 96; Fred B. Kniffen, “The Western Cattle Com- 
plex: Notes on Differentiation and Diffusion,” Western 
Folklore, 12:183 (1953). Cf. Paul C. Henlein, Cattle 
Kingdom in the Ohio Valley, 1783-1860 (Lexington, Ky., 
1959), 17. 

“See “Cowboy” in A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, 4:1112 (Oxford, 1893). In Austral- 
ian usage a “cowboy” is a man who tends dairy cattle, 
and it would be an insult to apply the term to a stock- 
man. John Greenway, “Australian Cattle Lingo,” Ameri- 
can Speech, 33:164 (1958). 

“Julian Mason, “The Etymology of ‘Buckaroo,’” 
American Speech, 35:51-55 (1960). “Buckra” means 
“white man” or “boss” and sometimes has the meaning 
of “poor white.” Mason believes that Negro cowboys in 
Texas applied the word derisively to Mexican cowhands. 
He calls attention to Philip C. Durham, “The Negro 
Cowboy,” American Quarterly, 7:291-301 (1955), which 
discusses the important, but generally overlooked, role of 
the Negro in western ranching. The Negro cowboy is 
certainly an important southeastern contribution to the 
western cattle tradition, and one is led to wonder what 
culture traits might have migrated westward with him. 

* Johann David Schépf, Travels in the Confederation 
(1783-1784), ed. by A. J. Morrison (2 vols., Philadelphia, 
1911), 2:222-223; “Cracker,” South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, 22:99-100 (1921); Gray, 
History of Agriculture, 1:149; Towne and Wentworth, 
Cattle and Men, 142. But see Mitford Mathews, 4 Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles (Chi- 
cago, 1955), 426. 

® Kniffen, Western Folklore, 12:179-185; Lauren Post, 
“The Old Cattle Industry of Southwest Louisiana,” Mc- 
Neese Review, 9:43-55 (1957); Owsley, Plain Folk; J. 
H. Moore, Agriculture in Ante-Bellum Mississippi (New 
York, 1958), 61-63, 105. 
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The objective of this paper is to present only 
an outline of the subject and to provide a 
workable periodization of the history of the 
cattle industry in Mexico, together with sig- 
nificant bibliographical leads. 

Although northern Mexico-New Spain for 
some three centuries included much of 
present-day United States from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, attention will be paid primarily to the 
region of modern Mexico that comprises 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango, and Zaca- 
tecas. This constituted the oldest and best 
cattle raising region of New Spain north of 
the Tropic of Cancer; and it was principally 
from the portion of this region known as 
Nueva Vizcaya that New Mexico and Texas 
were initially stocked with cattle. The climates 
of this region range from desert through 
steppe to highland mesothermal savanna (Cw 
of Koeppen). Various gramas of the genus 
Bouteloua dominate the better grasslands, 
which have their best expression in Durango 
state. 

With some plausibility we can divide the 
history of the range cattle industry in New 
Spain and northern Mexico into some nine 
periods, including the current one. 

Period I. 1492-1532. Discovery, Explora- 
tion, Colonization. Cattle from Spain and the 
Canary Islands were brought to Santo Do- 
mingo by Columbus on his second voyage in 
1493. From Santo Domingo cattle were intro- 
duced into Cuba, and it was from Cuba about 
1521 that Gregorio Villalobos? and Hernan 
Cortés brought to Mexico the first cattle for 
breeding purposes. As has been pointed out 
by Bishko, Chevalier, and others,* an entire 
range cattle complex was brought over to the 
Greater Antilles and New Spain. The com- 
plex had evolved under the subhumid to arid 
conditions of the Spanish Meseta and had 
moved with the reconquista into New Castile, 
Extremadura, and Andalucia. Basic to the 
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complex were two strains of cattle: the pie- 
bald, markedly feral range animal, which 
was the ordinary all-purpose Castiltan ranch- 
ing cow, and the ancient black cattle (ganado 
prieto), commonly known as the Andalucian 
fighting bulls or toros de lidia. Apparently 
the breeding of fighting bulls in Mexico was 
begun by a cousin of Cortés in the Valle de 


* Although the literature on the grasslands of northern 
Mexico is scant, the descriptions and citations in the 
following are useful: Howard Scott Gentry, Los Pastizales 
de Durango, translated from the English manuscript by 
Efraim Hernandez Xolocotzi (Mexico City, 1957); C. H. 
Muller, “Vegetation and Climate of Coahuila, Mexico,” 
Madrono 9:33-57 (1947); Donald D. Brand, The Natural 
Landscape of Northwestern Chihuahua, University of 
New Mexico Bulletin 316 (1937), and Notes to Accom- 
pany a Vegetation Map of Northwest Mexico, University 
of New Mexico Bulletin 280 (1936). Also, by extension, 
there is useful material in Will C. Barnes, Western Graz- 
ing Grounds and Forest Ranges (Chicago, 1913). A brief 
but important paper is Forrest Shreve, “Grassland and 
Related Vegetation in Northern Mexico,” Madrono 6:190- 
198 (1942). There are useful notes in Harde Le Sueur, 
The Ecology of the Vegetation of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
North of Parallel Twenty-eight, The University of Texas 
Publication 4521 (1945); and also in C. H. Muller, “Re- 
lations of the Vegetation and Climatic Types in Nuevo 
Leon, Mexico,” American Midland Naturalist 21:687-729 
(1939); and in some of the papers by J. Rzedowski, such 
as, “Vegetacion de las Partes Aridas de los Estados de 
San Luis Potosi y Zacatecas,” Revista de la Sociedad 
Mexicana de Historia Natural 18:49-101 (1957). In 
addition to the gramas, the other chicf genera of pasture 
grasses are Muhlenbergia, Hilaria, Buchloe, and Sporo- 
bolus. In general the common species of Aristida and 
Stipa make poor pasture. Until recent years the grass- 
lands of the northern tableland were not overgrazed or 
overcultivated because of insufficient water to support a 
dense grazing population and the little land left to small 
farmers by the latifundios. 

* Villalobos is commonly given this credit—alone, or 
with Cortés. Historical Documents Relating to Neu 
Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches Thereto, to 
1773, Collected by Adolf F. A. Bandelier and Fanny R. 
Bandelier, Charles Wilson Hackett, ed. (Carnegie Inst. 
pub., 330, 3 vols., Washington, 1923-1937), I, 41; Ed- 
mundo O'Gorman, Catalogo de Pobladores de Nueva 
Espana (Mexico City, 1945), item No. 536. In O'Gorman, 
item 648, it is claimed that Cristobal de Ontiveros, com- 
panion of Ibarra and Ahumada, was the first to take 
cattle into Nueva Vizcaya. 

*Charles Julian Bishko, “The Peninsular Background 
of Latin-American Cattle Ranching,” The Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 32:491-515 (November, 
1952); Francois Chevalier, “La Formacion de los Grandes 
Latifundios en México (Tierra y Sociedad en los Siglos 
XVI y XVII),” published in Problemas Agricolas e Indus- 
triales de México, 8:71-92, 118-144 (Mexico City, 1956). 
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Toluca on what was to become the Hacienda 
de Atenco.* 

Within a decade scores of estancias de 
ganado mayor, or cattle ranches, occupied the 
grass-vegetated plains and valleys from Perote 
and Tepeaca to the Valley of Toluca. Within 
this zone the greatest development of herds 
was on the Plains of Apam, the northern 
part of the Valley of Mexico, and the Valley 
of Toluca. As early as 1529 a book for the 
registry of brands was established in Mexico 
City. As the herds increased, so did the com- 
plaints from the Indian farmers in this most 
densely occupied and farmed portion of 
Mexico concerning the trampling of their 
maize fields by the cattle of the Spaniards. 
These complaints, together with the conquest 
and opening of the sparsely occupied lands 
of the Gran Chichimeca to the northwest, 
brought about the second period. 


Period II. 1532-1562. Central Mexico (Que- 
rétaro, Michoacan, Nueva Galicia). In the 
early 1530’s a number of Spanish ranchers 
established themselves in what is now south- 
ern Querétaro, northern Michoacan, and 
southern Guanajuato. About this time (in 
1533) an open range was provided through 
the publication of a law that opened the 
pasture lands to both Spaniards and Indians. 
A little later the first viceroy Mendoza or- 
dered many of the herds to be moved from 
the original area of estancia development to 
the new Chichimec lands. According to 
Mufoz Camargo, the old cattle-raising valleys 
were stripped of cattle, and all the estancias 
de vacas were in the lands extending some 
200 leagues from the San Juan river (in Que- 
rétaro) to past the Valles de Guadiana (in 
Durango).° About this same time the coastal 
area from Valles and Panuco (in the Huas- 
teca) to Coatzacoalcos and the Grijalva river 
was occupied, where the cattle increased so 
rapidly as to become almost countless. In 
1537-1538 the mesta, or Livestock Association, 
was established in New Spain.® Probably 
during this period occurred a great change in 
cattle working through the substitution of the 
lazo for the pike." 

Due to its position on the expanding north- 
ern frontier, the cattle raising region from 
Querétaro to Compostela became the staging 
area for the exploring and colonizing expedi- 


tions that went northward.” The chief lines of 
movement were from Compostela into 
Sinaloa, from Guadalajara into Zacatecas, and 
from Querétaro into San Luis Potosf. At first 
there was no introduction of cattle for breed- 
ing purposes into the northlands, although 
livestock including ganado vacuno, or beef 
cattle, were driven along to provide food and 
hides. There is no evidence that either cattle 
or horses ® became established in the region 
from Florida to New Mexico as a result of 
the expeditions of the first half of the six- 
teenth century such as those of Coronado and 
De Soto. About the middle of the century, 
however, rich mineral strikes, pagan Indians, 
and untouched grasslands attracted the miner, 
missionary, and rancher into the region from 
Zacatecas northward and gave rise to the 
third period. 

Period Ill. 1562-1680. The Colonization of 
North Mexico. The excellent pasture lands of 
what became known as Nueva Vizcaya in 


“Nicolas Rangel, Historia del Toreo en México Epoca 
Colonial (1529-1821) (Mexico City, 1924), p. 10. 

® Diego Munoz Camargo, Historia de Tlaxcala (2nd ed., 
Mexico City, 1947), 276-277. Munoz Camargo was born 
in Tlaxcala in 1526 and wrote about 1576-1590. He is 
the source of the information concerning early cattle 
estancias in New Spain which Fray Juan de Torquemada 
copied in slightly altered form (Monarquia Indiana Lib. 
V, Cap. X1). Usually Torquemada is cited with his dis- 
torted place names. 

*Jose Miranda, “Notas sobre la 
Mesta en la Nueva Espana,” Revista de Historia de 
América 17:14-18, passim (Mexico City, June, 1944), 
William H. Dusenberry, “Ordinances of the Mesta in 
New Spain 1537,” Americas 4:345-350 (Academy of 
Franciscan History, 1948). 

*Jo Mora, Trail Dust and Saddle Leather (New York, 
1946), pp. 6-8. 

Richard J, Morrisey, “The Northward Expansion of 
Cattle Ranching in New Spain, 1550-1600," Agricultural 
History 25:115-121 (July, 1951); Philip Wayne Powell, 
Soldiers, Indians, & Silver: The Northward Advance of 
New Spain, 1550-1600 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1952), pp. 4, 219, passim. 

"Arthur Aiton, in the American Historical Revieu 
44:557 (April, 1939), has utilized Coronado’s muster roll 
to demonstrate how absurdly illogical it is to trace the 
wild horses in the United States to Coronado strays. A 
well-known reference is Robert Moorman Denhardt, The 
Horse of the Americas (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1947); and the paper by Robert M. Den- 
hardt, “The Horse in New Spain and the Borderlands,” 
Agricultural History 25:145-150 (October, 1951), is use- 
ful although marred by several mistakes such as placing 
Cortés’ Matlaltzinco cattle ranch in Oaxaca instead of 
Michoacan. An excellent but not much used work is 
Angel Cabrera’s Caballos de América (Buenos Aires, 
1945), especially pages 147-161. Cabrera reminds us how 
Cervantes used Sancho Panza in the Quijote to laud the 
proverbial fine horsemanship of the Mexicans. 
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1562 not only attracted the cattlemen but also 
great numbers of wild cattle which apparent- 
ly pushed northward of their own accord. To 
add further to the estancias and the great 
herds of cattle were the newly-rich miners, 
the churchmen, and governmental officials, 
who could find little in which to invest ex- 
cept land and livestock. The increase in the 
size of the herds was almost incredible; in 
fact, doubts expressed by the viceroy-to-be 
Luis de Velasco resulted in the certification 
by three notaries that two ranchers (Ibarra 
and Rio de la Loza) on the borderlands of 
modern Zacatecas and Durango branded 
33,000 and 42,000 calves respectively in the 
year 1586.'" Such figures are supported by the 
estimate made as of 1578, in connection with 
the formation of a mayorazgo, or entailed 
estate, that Ibarra had about 130,000 head of 
cattle." Furthermore, Sudrez de Peralta, 
writing about 1579, stated that there were 
ranchers who owned 150,000 vacas and that 
20,000 was considered a small number.’” 


Within this period missionaries, ranchers, 
and miners established themselves over most 
of what is today northern Zacatecas, Durango, 
south and eastern Coahuila, Chihuahua, and 
along the Rio Grande in New Mexico. The 
important and even dominant role of cattle- 
raising, for this region and period, has been 
pointed out by a number of writers.’ Of 
special interest is the driving of 7,000 head 
of cattle (both ordinary and black cattle 
originating mainly in southern Chihuahua) 
in 1598 from the Santa Barbara-Parral area 
to northern ‘New Mexico as part of the 
Ojate colonization. Moreover, the settlements 
on both sides of the Rio Grande in the Paso 
del Norte area, 1659-1682, resulted in the first 
cattle-raising in what is now Texas, and by 
1680 some 9,000 head of cattle were reported 
in this El Paso area. 

Period IV. 1680-1787. Indian Wars, Decline, 
and Mayorazgos. This long century was 
marked by nearly continuous Indian revolts, 
wars and raids, and an accompanying aban- 
donment of some settlements and ranches. 
Nevertheless, this period was characterized by 
the extension of settlements into California, 
Arizona, and eastern Texas. Cattle ranching 
in these three states began with the missions, 
and during practically the entire Spanish 
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colonial occupation of the region from Cali- 
fornia to Texas, including New Mexico, the 
largest herds were of mission cattle." This 
was definitely not the case in the older prov- 
inces to the south where there developed a 
number of the largest entailed estates, or 
mayorazgos, in New Spain, and where a suc- 
cession of military inspectors and ecclesiastic 
visitors '* continued to comment upon the 
excellent pastures and enormous numbers of 
livestock. One of these visitors, Marin, in 
1693 commented that cattle produced so abun- 
dantly that were it not for the constant rob- 
beries of the Indians, cattle would have be- 
come:so numerous as to be worthless.’® The 
most fabulous of the huge estates was the 
Marquesado de San Miguel de Aguayo 
(organized 1682-1693), which extended over 
parts of three provinces and probably was 
larger in area than the 25,000-square mile 
Marquesado del Valle de Oaxaca. A worthy 


successor was the latifundio of the Sanchez 


"Diego Basalenque, Historia de la Provincia de San 
Nicolas de Tolentino de Michoacan, del Orden de N.P.S. 
Agustin (3 vols., 1886 edition, Mexico City), 2:299-305, 
Basalenque wrote his history in 1644. 

"Pastor Rouaix, Gerard Decorme y Atanasio G 
Saravia, Manual de Historta de Durango (Mexico City, 
1952), pp. 187-188. 

"In Francois Chevalier, “Noticia Inédita Sobre los 
Caballos en Nueva Espana,” Revista de Indias, 5th year, 
No. 16 (Madrid, 1944), quoting Juan Suarez de Peralta, 
Libro de Alveyteria (MS 4255 Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid 
written about 1579), pp. 324-325. 

" Vito Alessio Robles, Francisco de Urdinola y el Norte 
de la Nueva Espana (Mexico City, 1931), pp. 51, passim 
Coahuila y Texas en la Epoca Colomial (Mexico City, 
1938), pp. 489-512, 605-613; and Coahwla y Texas 
desde la Consumacion de la Independencia hasta el 
Tratado de Paz de Guadalupe Hidalgo (2 vols., Mexico 
City, 1945, 1946) 1:15,52; Chevalier, “Noticia Inédita 
Sobre los Caballos en Nueva Espana,” pp. 323-326: 
Robert C. West, “The Mining Community in Northern 
New Spain: The Parral Mining District,” [bero-Amer: 
cana 30:57-76 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1949): George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Don Juan 
de Onate, Colonizer of New Mexico 1595-1628 (2 vols., 
Albuquerque, 1953) 1:145-146, 215-305, passim. 

“ Bert Haskett, “Early History of the Cattle Industry 
in Arizona,” Arizona Historical Review 6:4:2-42 (1935); 
Charles Ramsdell, “Espiritu Santo: An Early Texas Cattle 
Ranch,” Texas Geographic Magazine 13:2:21-25 (1949). 

Besides Marin in 1693, visitors who left written 
accounts include General Rivera, who visited the North 
in 1724-1728; Bishop Tamaron, who made his episcopal 


visitas about 1759-1761; the Marquis Rubi, accompanied 


by Lafora, 1766-1768; and General Croix, accompanied 
by Father Morfi, 1777-1779. 
Hackett, Historical Documents, 2:389. 
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Navarro family of Coahuila, to which in the 
1840's were added some 8,000,000 acres of 
the former Aguayo holdings in Coahuila. A 
most interesting cluster of marquesados and 
condados developed between 1682 and 1776 in 
the Zacatecas-Durango-Coahuila region, but 
not a single native nobleman held an estate 
in Chihuahua." The main wealth of all of 
these estates was in livestock (mainly range 
cattle and horses), and this livestock was at 
the same time a justification of grants of 
land, a mark of wealth and position, and the 
means to a way of life. 

Period V. 1787-1832. Peace and Progress. 
This period began with a series of peace 
treaties with the Apaches and Comanches 
and with a reorganization of territorial units 
by the Spanish government. Cattle ranching 
expanded to its former limits reached in the 
17th century, and again the pastures were 
“inundated with cattle,” as Garcia Conde 
phrased it.'* Bartlett reports the almost in- 
credible claim he heard in the Casas Grandes 
region of Chihuahua that a rancher started 
in 1785 with one bull and four cows and by 
1829 had 40,000 head of cattle."* The period 
came to a close with the acquisition of 
independence, accompanied by republican 
anarchy, and with a resumption of Indian 
raids on apparently a scale greater than ever 
before. 

Period V1. 1832-1884. Apache and Coman- 
che Raids and Decline of Ranching. Great de- 
struction was accomplished by the Indian 
raids, both of human lives and livestock, and 
a great many ranches and haciendas were 
abandoned. Nevertheless, the many accounts 
by visitors that we have from northern 
Mexico during this period *’ give us a pic- 
ture of excellent grazing lands and the con- 
tinued presence of great herds of cattle. Part 
of the explanation is that many of these cattle 
were essentially wild and masterless. Also of 
importance is the commonly overlooked fact 


A long-neglected field is the study of the great 
families of entailed estates of northern Mexico, especially 
of the regions that are today Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Durango, and Zacatecas. Some information can be found 
in the state and regional histories and geographies such 
as the following: José Augustin de Escudero, Noticias 
Estadisticas del Estado de Chihuahua (Mexico City, 
1834); Pedro Garcia Conde, Ensayo Estadistico sobre el 


Estado de Chihuahua (Chihuahua, 1842); Francisco R. 
Almada, Geografia del Estado de Chihuahua (Chihuahua, 
1945); Alessio Robles, Coahuila y Texas en la Epoca 
Colomal and Coahuila y Texas desde la Consumacion de 
la Independencia; Rouaix, et al., Manual de Historia de 
Durango. The lives of a few members of great families 
have been outlined, especially of the Basques: Alessio 
Robles, Francisco de Urdinola; Mecham, Francisco de 
Ibarra and Nueva Vizcaya (Durham, 1927); Hammond 
and Rey, Don Juan de Onate. But little has been done 
with the great noble families which held enormous 
marquesados and condados as mayorazgos. 

The outstanding landed tutles in northern Mexico were 
the Marquesado de San Miguel de Aguayo, the Condado 
de San Pedro del Alamo, the Condado del Valle de 
Suchil, and the Condado de San Mateo de Valparaiso, 
which became united to the Marquesado del Jaral de 
Bernio (of Guanajuato) under the Moncada family. These 
noble mayorazgos together with many religious founda- 
tions (especially Jesuit) came by purchase, gift, marriage, 
force, and fraud into the hands of commoners, so that 
other groups of families dominated during the period 
1820-1920. In Coahuila there were such latifundios as 
those of the Sanchez Navarro, Trevino, Zuloaga, and 
Madero families. In Chihuahua (besides the great lumber, 
mining, railroad, cattle, and land companies which were 
mainly American and British controlled) were the hold- 
ings of such families as the Trias, Zuloaga, Terrazas, and 
Martinez del Rio. In Durango the Moncada family con- 
tinued to possess great haciendas, as did the Flores, 
Martinez del Rio, and Zavala families. The gencalogy 
of the noble families and their relatives is recorded in 
Titulos Nobiliarios Hispanoamericanos by Julio de Atienza 
(Madrid, 1947), and the great work by Ricardo Ortega 
Perez Gallardo, Historia Genealogica de las Familias mas 
Antiquas de México (3 vols., 3rd. ed., Mexico, 1908- 
1910.) 

"Garcia Conde, Ensayo Estadistico sobre el Estado de 
Chihuahua, pp. 64-65, 80, passium. 

John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explora- 
tions and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, Calijornia, 
Sonora, and Chihuahua Connected with the United States 
and Mexican Boundary Commission During the Years 
1850, and "53 (2 vols., New York, 1854) 2:439. 

* Although not much usually can be obtained from 
the account of any one visitor, in sum there is a con 
siderable body of data on pastures and livestock. The 
following references contain accounts of important visi- 
tors in northern Mexico: (1807) Zebulon Pike, Account 
of an Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi . « . 
and a Tour through the Interior Parts of New Spain 
(Philadelphia, 1810); (1831-1839) Josiah Gregg, Com- 
merce of the Prairies (2 vols., 2nd ed., New York, 1845) 
Il; A. Wishzenus, M.D., “Memoir of a Tour to Northern 
Mexico Connected with Col. Doniphan’s Expedition in 
1846 and 1847," Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 26 
(30th Cong., Ist Sess., 1847), (Washington, 1848); 
(1846-1847) George F. Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains (London, 1861); (1847-1850) 
Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters of Josiah Gregg, Excur- 
stons in Mexico & Caltfornia, 1847-1850 (edited by 
Maurice Garland Fulton, 2 vols., Norman, 1941, 1944) 
forty-niners in Ralph P. Bieber, Southe-n Trasls to Cali- 
fornia in 1849 (Glendale, 1937); (1851-1852) Bartlett, 
Personal Narrative; (1852-1853) Julius Frochel, Seven 
Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mexico, and 
the Far West of the United States (London, 1859); (1866) 
Lew Wallace, Lew Wailuce, an Autobiography (2 vols., 
New York, 1906). A useful account of north-south 
movement is Max L. Moorhead’s New Mexico's Royal 
Road, Trade and Travel an the Chihuahua Trail (Nor- 
man, 1958). 
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that the Indians much preferred horsemeat 
and mulemeat to beef.*" 

Period VII. 1884-1910. The Diaz Period of 
Peace and Progress. Political stability, elimina- 
tion of the Indian threat, railroads, immigra- 
tion of British and American capital, ranchers, 
farmers, and equipment and techniques char- 
acterize the 1880's. Prior to this time there 
were no purebred cattle, barbed wire fences, 
or windmills in northern Mexico.** These 
items did not become predominant during 
this period even in the border states of Chi- 
huahua and Coahuila, but a start was made 
—principally by Senator George Hearst, 
whose million-acre Babicora Ranch was one 
of the first to run Herefords, the Mormon 
colonists who probably were first to use wind- 
mills and barbed wire commonly, the great 
Palomas Land and Cattle Company, Lord 
Beresford, who owned the Ojitos ranch, and 
Luis Terrazas. Don Luis began to acquire in 
the 1850's, and by 1907 his 6,740,000 acres of 
cattle-raising haciendas helped make him the 
greatest land owner and cattleman in Mexico 
and North America, second in the New 
World only to a British-Brazilian outfit. In 
normal years Terrazas was reputed to have 
branded more than 70,000 calves”* and 
Almada claims that in 1910 Terrazas branded 
some 140,000 calves, which would have made 
him the greatest individual cattle raiser in the 
world.** 

Period VIII. 1910-1923. Revolution, Chaos, 
and Decline. During this period the range 
cattle business in northern Mexico effectively 
came to an end. Soldiers and bandits ate the 
cattle, and in desperation the ranches shipped 
their stock out to the United States, which 
process was accelerated by the good market 
produced by World War I. Years of drought 
reduced the pastures and livestock further, 
and more years of Revolution together with 


** Wild cattle apparently became abundant within a 
few years of Spanish penetration into the Chichimeca. 
Cattle abandoned in the Chametla area of southern 
Sinaloa in the 1530's and 1540's by the time of Ibarra’s 
visit in 1564 had produced vast droves of wild cattle 
(Mecham, Francisco de Ibarra and Nueva Vizcava, pp. 
29-30; 158. According te Suarez de Peralta (1579), 
Tractado del Descubrimiento de las Indias (Mexico, 1949), 
p. 100, wild bulls were brought in the 16th century from 
the Chichimeca to Mexico City. Mota y Escobar, Deserip- 
ction Geografica de los Reinos de Nueva Galicia, Nueva 
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Vizcaya y Nuevo Leon (2nd ed., Mexico, 1940), p. 160, 
mentioned many wild cattle in the Mazapil area in the 
early 1600's. Pattie, Personal Narrative (1930), p. 162, 
in 1826 saw the plains of northwestern Chihuahua west 
of Janos “covered with domestic animals running wild.” 
Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains, 
pp. 108-109, 128, reported fer 1846 seeing the plains 
near Durango City “covered with wild cattle,” and also 
wild cattle in the strip between El Gallo and Guajoquilla. 
Durivage in Bieber, Southern Trails, 200, in 1849 en- 
countered many wild cattle in the mountains (north- 
western Chihuahua) and even as far as the Gila river 
(northern Sonora and southern Arizona). Audubon, 
Western Journal (1906), 117, in 1849 recorded wild 
cattle to be abundant near Tomochic and westward 
(southwestern Chihuahua near Sonora boundary). Froe- 
bel, Seven Years’ Travel, commented on the wild cattle 
in the region between Yepomera and Janos. From the 
above and other records, it is apparent that probably 
the most notorious area in northern Mexico for wild 
cattle in the 19th century was in northwestern Chihuahua 
and adjacent states. A start can be made toward under- 
standing the Indian civilization of northern Mexico by 
reading C. L. Sonnichsen, The Mescalero Apaches (Nor- 
man, 1958); Rupert Norval Richardson, The Comanche 
Barrier to South Plains Settlement (Glendale, 1933): 
and Ernest Wallace and E. A. Hoebel, The Comanches 
(Norman, 1952). 

When and by whom purebred cattle were intro- 
duced into northern Mexico probably will never be 
exactly known. However, the date was almost certainly 
not before the 1880's; and the most likely entrepreneurs 
were the Mormons, Senator George Hearst, Lord Delaval 
Beresford, and the Palomas Land and Cattle Company— 
all in northwestern Chihuahua. The Mormons began to 
colonize in 1885, chiefly out of Arizona; and most of 
the cattle they brought were dual-purpose Durhams 
(Shorthorns), although now the Mormon range animals 
are Herefords. The chief contribution of the Mormons 
in purebred cattle was in dairy breeds such as Holstein, 
Jersey, and Brown Swiss. Either Hearst at the Babicora 
ranch or Beresford at the Ojitos ranch first introduced 
the Hereford. Alvin H. Sanders, The Story of the Here- 
fords (Chicago, 1914), p. 806, is wrong in implying that 
E. K. Warren & Son (of the U-brand) introduced the 
Hereford in 1909 when they purchased the Ojitos ranch 
from Lord Beresford, as Lord Beresford had stocked his 
range with nothing but Herefords for many years (corres- 
pondence from the pre-exodus Chihuahua Mormons, 
Karl and Leo Harris, in Phoenix, Arizona). Senator 
Hearst, who had acquired a large nucleus of the later 
million-acre Babicora ranch, 1883-1885, stocked the 
ranch chiefly with Herefords. The Palomas Land and 
Cattle Company, which once owned more than 2,000,000 
acres along the border, started with Shorthorn cattle, but 
shifted to Herefords about 1905-1910. Today Herefords 
dominate the range cattle industry, followed distantly 
by Aberdeen Angus, Santa Gertrudis, and Cebu, etc. The 
Mormons and the railroads were virtually alone in utiliz- 
ing drilled wells, windmills, and barbed wire fencing in 
the 1880's and 1890's, There is no adequate study of the 
windmill in southwestern United States, to say nothing 
of Mexico; and little has been contributed to the study 
of barbed wire fencing since Earl W. Hayter’s “Barbed 
Wire Fencing—a Prairie Invention,’ Agricultural History 
13:4:189-207 (1939). 

“1. J. Bush, Gringo Doctor (Caldwell, Idaho, 1939), 
p. 106; Jose Fuentes Mares, Y Mexico se Refugio en el 
Desierto, Luis Terrazas: Historia y Destino (Mexico City, 
1954), pp. 170-171. 

* Francisco R. Almada, Geografia del Estado de Chi- 
huahua, p. 288. 
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the Spanish Influenza finished off the vaquero. 
who had no cows to care for anyway. All 
this set the stage for the beginning of a truly 
modern period (IX). The ranges were re- 
stocked with graded cattle and purebreds 
(chiefly Hereford whitefaces), whose purity 
of blood was preserved by extensive’ use of 
barbed wire fences, which in turn required 
the digging of wells and installation of wind- 
mills and tanks. Altogether the cattle-ranching 
landscape in Chihuahua and Coahuila (as 
well as the other border states) is more like 


southern New Mexico and Arizona than 
Durango and Zacatecas, which in turn have 
more wire fences and windmills than the 
states to the south. 

Spanish-Mexican Contributions. Everything 
basically important about the early North 
American range cattle industry either already 
was present or was developed in Mexico by 
the 18th century. Actually, there was relatively 
little difference in the equipment and tech- 
niques of Mexican and Southwestern United 
States cattle raising until after the Civil War, 
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and then the Mexican ways continued in 
much of California, Nevada, Arizona, and 
western New Mexico until the early 1900's, 
when wandering Texans, getting away from 
fences and debts, began to replace the “Cali- 
fornia” style with the “Texan.’ 

As nearly everyone knows, such items as 
brands, ear marks, brand books, cattlemeri’s 
associations, and the seasonal rodeo or round 
up were present in Mexico before there was 
any cattle raising in what is today the United 
States. But there are many other things 
that are equally Mexican. A number of these 
will be mentioned in a somewhat random 
order. 

Long cattle drives of large herds were 
rather common up to the 1830s, as the Mexico 
City-Puebla area obtained much of its beef 
and hides from north Mexico,*® and cattle 
were driven in the 1830's from central Cali- 
fornia to northern Oregon. Also, long before 
there were “Reservation Indians” in the 
United States, beef cattle were being driven 
to feed the pacified Chichimecs and other 
tribes.** Cattle rustling was considered by the 
mesta in the ordinances of 1537 and was fre- 
quently mentioned in following years. Wild 
cattle were common, from the Llanos de los 
Chichimecas and the Huastecas and coastal 
Sinaloa in the 16th century, to the plains and 
valleys of Chihuahua and Coahuila in the 
18th and 19th centuries. “Brush popping” by 
suitably clad or leather-armored “brush cow- 
boys” was developed to a fine art in the 
thorny-scrub hotlands of Mexico, from Guer- 
rero and Michoacan to Baja California and 
Sonora, two to four centuries ago. The con- 
version of coastal savanna or prairie to scrub 
by cattle was noted by Mota y Escobar in the 
Culiacan-Altata area of Sinaloa about a cen- 
tury before there were any cattle on the coastal 
prairies of Texas. Ranches larger in area and 
with more cattle than were ever stocked on 
a range in the United States have obtained 
in Mexico for several centuries. It is a 
common opinion (at least among experts) 
that the Mexican cowboy is probably the finest 
rider and best roper in the world.** On the 
other hand, Mexican range cattle seldom were 
castrated until recent times. Range cattle were 
sold by the head and not by weight until 
about 1918. Perhaps most significant of all, 
there is no Mexican literature about the cow- 
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boy as such, i.e., the “western novel” and the 
cowboy story do not exist." Probably this was 
because the cowboy was a familiar sight over 
much of Mexico, and furthermore the pica- 
resque novel of banditry and smuggling or 
the stirring saga of insurrection and revolu- 
tion was more appealing. 


Errors aND OMIssIONS 


First, a little error. Many people seem to 
think that Cortés named Cuernavaca because 

* The differences between the California and Texas 
styles have been recognized in print for a long time (at 
least as early as Will C. Barnes, Western Grazing Grounds 
and Forest Ranges (Chicago, 1913), pp. 355-375, and 
not with Will James in 1923 as stated by Fred Kniffen 
in “The Western Cattle Complex,” Western Folklore 
12:3:179-185 [1953]). Probably Dane Coolidge (who 
was photographing and associating with cowboys in Ari- 
zona nearly 60 years ago) has been the most active and 
graphic in making the distinction between the two styles 
See: Texas Cowboys (New York, 1937), Arizona Cou 
boys (New York, 1938), and Old California 
(New York, 1939). However, the best illustrations and 
the most details are to be found in two works by Jo 
Mora, Tra: Dust and Saddle Leather (New York, 1946), 
and Californios. The Saga of the Hard-riding Vaqueros 
America’s First Cowboys (New York, 1949). Also usetul 
is The Cowboy at Work (New York, 1958) by Fay E 
Ward. 

* Robles, Coahuila y Texas desde la Consumacion de 
la Independencia, 1:15, 52, and others, including José 
Augustin de Escudero, Noticias Estadisticas del Estado de 
Chihuahua (Mexico, 1834), 97, 172; Garcia Conde, 
Ensayo Estadistico sobre el Estado de Chihuahua, passim: 
Alexander von Humboldt, Ensayo Politico Sobre el Reino 
de la Nueva Espana (5 vols., Mexico, 1941), 111:139-140: 
Pike, Account of an Expedition, p. 320; Antonio Vazquez 
de Espinosa, Compendium and Description of the West 
Indies, (Smithsonian Misc. Collections Vol. 102, Wash 
ington, 1942), pp. 190-191; Wislizenus, “Memoir of a 
Tour to Northern Mexico . . .,”” passim. 

* Mota y Escobar, Descripcion Georgrafica, passim 
Powell, Soldiers, Indians, & Silver, passim. 

*Dane Coolidge quotes Charley Russell, the 
artist, who thought the Terrazas cowboys were the best 
riders and ropers in the world, in Old California Cow- 
boys, p. 53. 


Cowboys 


cowboy, 


” There are many horsemen and cowboys in the novels 
of Mexico, but life on the range and the activities ot 
the cowboys gua cowboys are secondary or insignificant 
features. Perhaps as close to a “western story” as exists 
in Mexican literature would be Luis G. Inclan, Astucta 
(1865), which is about smugglers, or Eduardo Ruiz’ Un 
Idilio a Través de la Guerra (1904-1923), which depicts 
life in the rural cattle-raising Tierra Caliente of southern 
Michoacan as Ruiz knew it during the French Inter- 
vention of the 1860's. Without a cowboy 
literature, Mexico has failed to develop a glossary or 
dictionary of cowboy te rminology comparable with 
Harold W. Bentley's 4 Dictionary of Spanish Terms in 
English with Special Reference to the American South 
west (New York, 1932), or Ramon F. Adams’ Cowboy 
Lingo (Boston, 1936), although neither of these works 
is exhaustive. Along this line, the publications of the 
Texas Folklore Society and J. Frank Dobie’s Tongues of 
the Monte (Garden City, 1935), are quite useful. 
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of some connection with a cow or cattle.*° 


Actually this is a corruption of a Nahuatl 
name that means something like “near the 
woods.” Next, what seems to me to be a 
greater error. Professor Webb’s dictum— 
“The notion that cattle raising played a part 
in frontier history outside the Great Plains is 
untenable” *—apparently meets with the ap- 
proval of many persons. Yet it completely 
ignores an older and highly important fron- 
tier that moved from central 
Mexico and left its indelible imprint on what 
is today the region from Texas to California. 
Cattle raising was a source of food and goods 
and a way of life, and it moved with the 


northward 


frontier—with missionary, miner, farmer, and 
soldier. In some parts of the frontier the 


“I do not know who first perpetrated the bastard 
etymology for Cuernavaca; however, among the writers 
whose lead has been followed rather slavishly are Paul 1. 
Wellman, The Trampling Herd (New York, 1939), p. 
21, who places the Cow's Horn hacienda of Cortés in 
Cuba, and J. Frank Dobie, The Longhorns (Boston, 
1941), p. 3, who has Cortés stock his great Cow Horn 
(Cuernavaca) estate in Mexico from an hacienda in 
Cuba. Among the numerous followers are Charles 
Wayland Towne and Edward Norris Wentworth, Cattle 
& Men (Norman, 1955), p. 119, who compound the 
error by writing of Cortés’ splendid palace in the Oaxaca 
Valley named Cuernavaca, Cow's Horn (now a _ pictur- 
esque town south of Mexico City). It would tax even 
Aladdin's wonderful lamp to move the town of Cuer- 
navaca to the Valley of Oaxaca. 

™ Just as it is true that mines attracted cattlemer to 
certain areas in northern Mexico (such as Zacatecas and 
Santa Barbara), so it 1s equally true that there were large 
lacking in reales de minas in which, 
developed great cattle ranches. A 
quick survey of Mexican history also shows that the 
Huasteca, Querétaro, northern Michoacan, Guanajuato, 
Jalisco, Nayarit, and Sinaloa were settled by cattle raising 
Spaniards in the 1530's and 1540's before any mines were 


areas completely 
nevertheless, there 


developed. Alessio Robles points out in Francisco de 
Urdinola, pp. 52, 55, that Coahuila did not develop its 
mineral wealth until the late 19th century—some 300 
years after the establishment of great cattle ranches. An 
excellent specific example from farther south in the great 
mining region of Catorce, San Luis Potosi, is given by 


rancher and miner were in symbiotic relation- 
ship, but in other portions there were no 
reales de minas and cattle raising played a 
dominant role, as in southern Texas and in 

the Spanish mining expert, Fausto de Elhuyar, Memoria 


Arizona and California until after the Ameri- sobre el Influjo de la Mineria en la Agricultura, Industria, 
can conquest.*? Poblacion y Civilizacion de la Nueva-Espana, etc. (Ma- 
drid, 1825), p. 12, who point out that prior to 1774 the 
area of the great Real de Catorce was used only for cattle 
raising. Also, despite many stories of lost Jesuit mines, 
there were no reales de minas in colonial cattle raising 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Alta California. 


* Walter Prescott Webb, “The Great Plains and the 
Industrial Revolution,” in The Trans-Mississippi West, 
eds. James Field Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz 
(Boulder, 1930), p. 316, fn. 4. 


FATTING OF CATTLE IN ILLINOIS 

For many years, all the suitable cattle of the Missouri Valley region, was driven to Central 
Illinois, and there, by six months corn feeding, made fat, and doubled in value. Thus, by 
combining the products of those rich corn lands, as much money or value was created in 
six months, as the producer of the unfatted steer had made in three years handling or rearing 
the same animal. This fact soon became patent to the thinking argriculturists, and it was 
not long before the corn-growing portions of Illinois became either a cornfield or feed yard, 

annually sending to eastern markets thousands of fatted cattle. 
From Jos. G. McCoy, 
Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade (1874) 


TEXAS CATTLE FIND NEW WAY TO MARKET 


Everything injurious that prejudice, ignorance and envy could imagine, was said against 
Texas cattle, and a concerted effort was made to prevent by any and every devise that ingenu- 


ity could invent, to prevent them from going to market. Nevertheless, consumers soon 
learned that well fatted Texan beef was as good as any other kind and much cheaper. 

The year 1867 was one of short corn crops and of low prices for thin fleshed cattle, and the 
market continued to decline until midwinter. Notwithstanding all the impediments enum- 
erated, the shipments of '67 (from Abilene) reached almost 1,000 cars, all of which, except 
seventeen, went over the Hannibal & St. Joe Railroad to Chicago, and were there packed, 
largely on the owners’ account. The seventeen cars spoken of went to St. Louis, over the 
Missouri Pacific. 

From Jos. G. McCoy, 
Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade (1874) 
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Cattle ranching, the first industry in Cali- 
fornia, had its beginning with the arrival of 
Spanish colonists at San Diego, in 1769. The 
Spanish pioneers found a magnificent range 
resource, with an abundance of nutritious 
forage, but differing significantly in several 
characteristics from that of any other range 
region in North America. The livestock in- 
dustry which developed as the missions ex- 
panded and settlement progressed was the 
foundation of the domestic economy of Span- 
ish California. From the beginning at San 
Diego until the range lands were fully occu- 
pied embraced a period of one hundred and 
ten years—from 1770 until 1880. 

This paper will summarize the outstanding 
features of the range resource and evaluate 
its productivity. Development of the cattle 
industry, from the beginning of settlement 
until range lands were fully occupied, will be 
outlined. Finally, some distinctions between 
the range lands of California and the Great 
Plains will be indicated, and effects of a 
century of use discussed. The approach will 
be primarily that of the historical ecologist.’ 


A Mission Is Founpep 


Establishing a herd of domestic livestock 
was an important element in the founding 
of every Spanish mission; cattle and sheep 
raising were fostered at all of them. In his 
“Historical Memoirs of New California,” 


DR. L. T. BURCHAM /s Assistant Deputy State 
Forester, Range and Watershed Management, 
at Sacramento, California. His doctoral thesis 
was published in 1957 under the title, Cali- 
fornia Range Land, and he has authored and 
co-authored some 35 articles and bulletins, 
chiefly on range management, plant ecology, 
and related phases of natural resource man- 
agement. He is currently pioneering in a field 
of study termed “historical ecology,” in which 
he is attempting to reconstruct a comprehen- 
sive picture of natural plant and animal 
communities of California as they originally 
existed when European settlement began, and 
to outline and interpret the changes that have 
occurred, 


Cattle and Range Forage in California: 1770-1880 


L. T. BurcHam 
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Francisco Paldu tells us the two parties which 
were to travel by land from Lower California 
to establish the settlement at San Diego were 
to take livestock with them, so the new land 
could be stocked with flocks and herds.” But 
the supply of livestock in Lower California 
was limited—and time was short. Mules and 
horses necessary for the two land expeditions 
could not be brought from Sonora. Captain 
Fernando Rivera y Moncado was instructed 
to collect them from the 15 Franciscan miss- 
ions in Lower California. He was to go from 
mission to mission, taking as many horses, 
mules, and cattle as each could spare for the 
new settlement. Paléu writes that Rivera 
carried out his assignment, beginning “ 
with the royal presidio and mission of Loreto, 
from which he took a considerable number 
of mules and horses.” When the livestock 
donated by all the missions was assembled 
at Santa Maria for the journey, Pal6u enum- 
erated 140 mules for saddle and pack stock, 
46 horses, and two jennies. The Mission of 
San Francisco de Borja contributed “ . . . two 
hundred head of cattle, most of them cows 
with their calves.” All these cattle subse- 
quently went to San Diego, Paléu says, “. . . 
except four head that were killed and carried 
jerked.” 

According to T. H. Hittell the colonists 
led by Captain Rivera arrived at San Diego 
on May 14, 1769, having traveled northward 
by land, bringing with them most of the 
livestock.* The remainder were left to be 
brought by the second land party, which 


“Whereas most of the papers presented at the Dallas 
symposium dealt with animals and what people had 
done with them, the main emphasis of this paper is 
given to the resource base of the livestock industry. 
While acknowledging a personal bias, I believe that the 
natural resource aspect of ranching has been too much 
neglected and that, especially from a_ historical stand- 
point, a worthwhile contribution can be made by add- 
ing to our knowledge of the types of lands and 
vegetation upon which the livestock industry was 
nurtured. 

*Fray Francisco Palou, Historical Memoirs of New 
California (4 vols., ed. by H. E. Bolton, Berkeley, 1926), 
I: 46-47. 

* Ibid., pp. 50-52. 

* Theodore H. Hittell, History of California (4 vols., 
San Francisco, 1885), I: 311, 316. 
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included Don Gaspar de Portola and Fray 
Junipero Serra.® Although probably not the 
first domestic livestock to enter California, 
they were the first to be of practical signifi- 
cance in establishing a livestock industry.® 

The nucleus of breeding stock prospered 
under care of the missions. Additional ani- 
mals were brought to California on several 
occasions during the next few years. The 
greatest number received at one time was in 
1776, when Anza assembled some 1,050 head 
of stock—including over 350 cattke—at the 
Presidio of Tubac and drove them across 
the deserts of southern Arizona and California 
to San Gabriel Mission.’ Most of the cattle 
in this lot were later taken on to the new 
settlement at San Francisco. It may be noted 
that this drive preceded by many years the 
more widely publicized drives from Texas 
into various parts of the Great Plains. 

From this foundation-stock came the herds 
that constituted the basis of nearly all eco- 
nomic wealth in California until gold was 
discovered. 


Cavirornia’s Pristine Rance Resource 


The Spaniards who settled California were 
sturdy, experienced, and practical men who 
viewed the countryside with an eye to supply- 
ing their immediate needs, and with regard 
to potentialities for settlement. They had 
reason to give close attention to the forage 
resource—directly, as a source of feed for 
the animals which transported and fed them; 
or indirectly, as a possible means of livelihood 
through grazing livestock. The expanses of 
grassland in the coastal regions, where they 
first became acquainted with California, ap- 
pealed to them as first-rate ranching country. 
In fact, many of the soldiers of the early 
expeditions later became ranchers. 

The expedition of Don Gaspar de PortolA, 
traveling between San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco in 1769-1770, left many records attesting 
the high quality range land. On July 15, 1769, 
the engineer Miguel Costansé described a 
very attractive valley more than 2,000 yards 
wide “... entirely covered with pasture, with 
some groves of trees, and . . . much water 
collected in pools.” * A few days later Portola 
himself recorded that the expedition “ .. . 
halted in a most inviting valley where there 


was very much pasture and water.”* These 
statements describe summer conditions. Dur- 
ing late fall and early winter feed was not 
so abundant and nutritious, and saddle and 
pack animals of the expedition suffered. Con- 
ditions improved, and as they were returning 
from San Francisco, Fray Juan Crespi wrote 
on January 4, 1770: “The country is delight- 
ful, for it is covered with beautiful green grass 
which affords excellent pasture for the ani- 
mals... . ”" Many more records, covering 
the period from 1769 into the 1850's and giv- 
ing evidence of the suitability of California 
lands for livestock production in the early 
days of settlement, have been summarized 
elsewhere." 

Accounts of contemporary travelers are of 
great value in making an appraisal of the 
general nature of the forage cover of Cali- 
fornia range lands in pristine condition. 
Records from early botanical collections sup- 
plement travelers’ accounts to some extent. 
But even when combined, these sources do 
not provide adequate detail for determining 
botanical composition, floristic characteristics, 
or grazing capacity of the range resource. The 
precise nature of the forage in its pristine con- 
dition must remain a matter for conjecture. 
Because available records are inadequate, it 
is not possible to reconstruct an exact picture, 
especially of its composition and the amount 
produced. But by using records extant, to- 
gether with knowledge from modern ecologi- 
cal studies of plant distribution and succession, 
a fairly reliable composite description can be 
developed. 

Two plant communities, the California 
prairie and the oak woodland, constituted the 
primary forage resource. This was so chiefly 


*Ihid., pp. 311-313. 

*L. T. Burcham, “The Advent of Sheep in Cali- 
fornia,” Calif. Livestock News, 33: 13, 15 (May, 1957). 

* Herbert Eugene Bolton, Anza’s California Expedi- 
tions (5 vols., Berkeley, 1930), IV: 23. 

* Miguel Costanso, “Diario del Viage de Tierra Hecho 
al Norte de la California . . . Signed at San Diego, 
February 7, 1770," Publications Academy Pacific Coast 
History, 2: 166 (August, 1911). 

*Gaspar de Portola, “Dairy of Gaspar de Portola 
During the California Expedition of 1769-1770," Pub- 
lications Academy of Pacific Coast History, 1: 51 (1909). 

” Herbert Eugene Bolton, Fray Juan Crespi: Missionary 
Explorer on the Pacific Coast, 1769-1774 (Berkeley, 
1927), 264-265. 

“L. T. Burcham, California Range Land (Sacramento, 
1957). 
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because the plant cover was predominantly 
herbaceous, producing a large volume of 
palatable, nutritious feed; and the low relief 
of the terrain permitted free access of grazing 
animals to the forage. The generally mild 
climate, allowing livestock to graze upon open 
range throughout the year without shelter, 
was also favorable. While an appreciable 
quantity of forage was available on grazeable 
portions of other plant communities, it was 
far exceeded by the production of prairie and 
woodland. 

Vegetation of the range lands of California 
was infinitely varied, but its essential char- 
acter stemmed from a few of the principal 
components. Prairies of the Central Valley 
and valleys of the Coast Ranges were closely 
related floristically to the oak woodland of 
the foothills; they are contiguous throughout 
much of their extent, and by some have been 
considered to constitute a single plant com- 
munity.” Originally both the prairie and the 
herbaceous cover of oak woodlands were 
dominated by perennial bunchgrasses, chiefly 
needlegrasses (Stipa spp.). Among them, 
purple needlegrass (Stipa pulchra) and nod- 
ding needlegrass (S. cernua) far overshad- 
owed all the others."* Foothill and large 
needlegrasses (S. lepida and coronata) were 
important dominants in oak woodlands sur- 
rounding the valleys, especially in the coastal 
region south of San Francisco."* 

Only one grass that attained dominance in 
the California prairie departed from the 
bunchgrass habit—beardless wild-rye (Elymus 
triticotdes)— is a sod-former; it covered large 
areas in the central San Joaquin Valley and 
some of the larger coastal valleys. Under the 
cooler, moister conditions of the Northern 
Coast Ranges oatgrasses (Danthonia), fescues 
(Festuca), hairgrasses (Deschampsia), and 
bentgrasses (Agrostis) largely replaced the 
needlegrasses and their associates as domi- 
nants of the coastal prairies. The major species 
here were supplemented by erect perennials 
and a few sod-forming grasses, as well as a 
liberal sprinkling of native annuals. 

Associated with the grasses, forming a most 
conspicuous element of the floral cover, were 
seasonal societies of forbs (broad-leaved 
herbs) with brightly colored flowers. When 
in full bloom the forb societies give a char- 
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acteristic aspect to the landscape, especially 
in spring and certain periods of summer, and 
may appear to be the dominant vegetation.” 
Many forbs were perennials; but great masses 
of annuals—several hundred species, embrac- 
ing more than 50 genera—were even more 
typical.’® Less conspicuous, but more impor- 
tant to the stockman, were the many forbs 
that added variety to the forage and enhanced 
its nutritional value for grazing animals. Out- 
standing plants in this respect were the native 
legumes—a great variety of clovers (Trifol- 
ium), lupines (Lupinus), trefoils and deer- 
vetches (Lotus), and related genera. 
Herbaceous vegetation of the other plant 
communities reflected the principal character- 
istics of the grassland and oak woodland. In 
most cases dominants were different species 
of the same genera, or of closely-related 
genera. In the forest, coniferous woodland, 
and shrub communities significant amounts 
of forage were provided by browse from a 
great variety of woody plants, in addition to 
feed available from herbaceous species. 
Because of its variety, seasonal distribution 
and growth habits, and the nutritiousness of 
many species when cured on the stem, this 
forage resource was admirably adapted to 


“F. E. Clements and V. E. Shelford, Bio-ecology 
(New York, 1939), 285-290; W. L. Jepson, 4 Manual 
of the Flowering Plants of California (Berkeley, 1925), 
6. 

* A. A. Beetle, “Distribution of the Native Grasses of 
California,” Hilgardia, 17: 341, 344; F. E. Clements. 
“The Relict Method in Dynamic Ecology,” Journal of 
Ecology, 22: 39-68 (1934): J. E. Weaver and F. E. 
Clements, Plant Ecology (New York, 1938), 526. 

“ Beetle, “Distribution of the Native Grasses,” p. 341: 
F. E. Clements, “Plant Succession,” Carnegie Inst. of 
Washington, Publication 290 (Washington, 1920). The 


most important grasses associated with the needle 
grasses were wild-ryes (Elymus), junegrass (Koeleria 
ertstata), pine bluegrass (Poa scabrella), melicgrasses 


(Melica), and deergrass (Muhlenbergia rigens). The 
perennial grasses were liberally interspersed with an- 
nuals, illustrated by foxtail and six-weeks  fescues 
(Festuca megalura and F. octoflora), prairie three-awn 
(Aristida oligantha), and lovegrass (Eragrostis orcutts- 
ana). 

* Titus Fey Cronise, The Natural Wealth of Cali- 
forma (San Francisco, 1868), 232. “The open spaces 
among the foot-hills, and more especially the prairies 
that skirt them, bloom in spring time with fields of 
wild flowers of every hue—all exceedingly brilliant and 
graceful. . Sometimes a single variety will occupy 
several acres, to be followed by another patch equally 
extensive, covered by a different kind.” 

Succession”; Jepson, Manual of 


* Clements, “Plant 


Flowering Plants, p. 5. 
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Table 1. Area of pristine plant communities of California, and estimated grazing capacities 
for modern and Spanish cattle. 


Approximate area Grazing capacity 
(millions of acres) - a 


| 


Modern cattle 
Acres per | Total Acres per | Total 
animal unit! (millions of | animal unit} (millions of 


Spanish cattle 
Plant community 
Grazeable 


month 


California prairie- 
Oak woodland 
Marsh-grass 
Coniferous woodland 
Sagebrush 
Coniferous forest 
Chaparral 


utilization by domestic livestock. Under 
methods of management adjusted to growth 
characteristics of this plant cover it would 
have sustained an extensive livestock industry 
even under yearlong grazing. 

An estimate of the area occupied by the 
pristine plant communities in California, ex- 
cluding the deserts, is given in Table 1. Acre- 
ages shown as grazeable reflect conditions 
affecting use of land by livestock that are 
commonly taken into account in making 
grazing surveys. Certain conditions peculiar 
to some of the plant communities are con- 
sidered also. Excluding the desert regions, 
some 52.7 million acres of California—ap- 
proximately 53 per cent of the total land area 
—were grazeable, having a greater or lesser 
value for range forage production.”* 

We do not have adequate information to 
make a dependable estimate of the grazing 
capacity of California’s pristine ranges. Any 
estimate must be based upon a number of 
assumptions, some of which are quite 
tenuous; the result can be considered only an 
indication of the order of magnitude of the 
grazing capacity for any given plant com- 
munity and of the relative grazing capacities 
between communities. Thus, the estimate in- 
cluded in Table 1 indicates that grazing 
capacities for modern cattle varied between 
2.0 and 18.0 acres per animal unit month in 
the several plant communities and that a 
total of some 18 million animal unit months 
of forage were available annually."* 

The above estimate is based on feed re- 
quirements of animals equivalent to a mature 
cow or steer averaging about 1,000 pounds 


animal units)! month 


animal units) 


11.15 
3.64 
10 
.93 
1.45 
61 
18 
18.06 


live weight. However, it has been shown that 
Spanish cattle were considerably smaller than 
modern animals, averaging about 650 pounds 
live weight when mature.”® Such cattle would 
require about 20 per cent less feed than the 
average steer of today. Therefore, on the 
pristine ranges Spanish cattle probably re- 
quired only about 1.6 acres of California 
prairie per animal month. The requirement 
would vary according to the kind of range, 
increasing to a maximum of about 14.5 acres 
per animal month for the coniferous forest 
(Table 1). Under efficient management the 
range lands first viewed by the Spanish pio- 
neers would have sustained some 1.86 million 
head of Spanish cattle on a yearlong basis. 


GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
RANCHING 


Four phases can be distinguished in ranch- 
ing as California progressed from a frontier 
outpost of New Spain to a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the United States. Ranches of the 
Spanish missions dominated the scene from 
the time of settlement until about 1833; they 
were succeeded by the Mexican ranchos, 
operated by private enterprise, between 1833 
and 1850. Early American ranches—supplying 
local demands for meat and as speculative 
ventures—prevailed from about 1850 until the 
middle 1860's. With the collapse of the cattle 
boom following the drought of 1863-1864, and 
the rise of crop agriculture, cattle ranching 


* Burcham, California Range Land, p. 112. 
Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
Ibid., pp. 55-58. 
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went through a period of adjustment, extend- 
ing from about 1865 well beyond the time 
range lands were fully occupied in 1880. 


Ranches of the Spanish Missions: 1769-1833 


The influence of Spanish missions on ranch- 
ing in California extended from the begin- 
ning of settlement in 1769 until after the law 
secularizing the missions went into effect in 
1833. During that time ranching was domi- 
nated almost entirely by operations of the 
missions. 

Additional settlements followed in rapid 
succession after the foot-hold was established 
in San Diego. By 1823 a chain of 21 missions 
stretched through the coastal region from San 
Diego to Sonoma. Four presidios had been 
established at strategic points. As colonizing 
agents of the government, missions were not 
intended to be permanent. They were per- 
mitted to occupy and use certain lands for the 
benefit of the Indians; in theory, when the 
Indians had been Christianized and civilized, 
the missions were to become pueblos—towns. 
Each mission operated one or more ranches 
for production of livestock. Usually each 
ranch was devoted to production of a single 
class of stock—cattle or sheep or horses. 
Ranches of the missions occupied great areas 
of land within a very short period. Boun- 
daries of lands claimed by one mission soon 
tended to coincide with those of the next, 
although much of the intervening area was 
not in actual use, even for grazing. Ulkti- 
mately, missions asserted claim to most of the 
lands in the coastal region occupied by the 
Spaniards, about one-sixth of the total area 
of California; and probably more than 400,000 
head of cattle and 300,000 sheep once grazed 
on this mission-dominated pastoral empire.” 

In addition to animals belonging to the 
missions, livestock were owned by some set- 
tlers and soldiers of the frontier establish- 
ments. As their herds became too numerous 
to pasture on presidio lands or other pastures 
held in common, authorities were petitioned 
for space on which to graze privately-owned 
stock. The first petition of this kind was 
referred to Mexico by Governor Pedro Fages 
in 1784. It came from one Juan José Domin- 
quez “... who was a soldier in the presidio 
of San Diego and who at this moment has 
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four herds of mares and about 200 head of 
cattle on the river below San Gabriel. . . .”** 
As a result of Fages’ inquiry the authority of 
California governors to make land available 
for the use of settlers was affirmed by the 
Spanish officials.** At least thirty grants for 
ranching were made to private individuals 
during the Spanish period, ending in 1822— 
nearly all of them to veterans of the army. 


Mexican Ranchos: 1833-1850 


After Mexico won independence from 
Spain in 1822, steps were taken by the Mexi- 
can government to stimulate agriculture and 
settlement in the frontier provinces by liberal- 
izing the land policy; but only a few grants 
were made prior to secularization of the 
missions (between 1833 and 1836), for most 
of the really good range in the settled portions 
of California was claiméd by them. From 
that time until the end of Mexican rule, land 
was offered liberally as an incentive to persons 
who wished to engage in ranching. Practical- 
ly anyone could obtain a square league of 
land—usually much more—if he would put 
up a house and place a hundred head of 
cattle on it. 

The result was a great expansion of ranch- 
ing by private enterprise and a shift of popu- 
lation from presidios and pueblos to rural 
areas. More than 500 ranches were in opera- 
tion in California in 1846; all but about 30 
had their origin in Mexican grants, mainly 
from lands formerly controlled by the mis- 
sions.** 

Fostered at first by the missions, encouraged 
later by governmental inducements, and fa- 
vored at all times by the natural environment, 
ranching prospered immensely. Production 
of cattle was the only occupation generally 
open to the average individual during the 
entire period of Spanish and Mexican rule. 
Not an exceedingly strenuous occupation 
where land is plentiful and labor cheap and 
abundant, ranching was especially suited to 
the temperament of most Spanish and Mexi- 
California (Berkeley, 


”W. W. Robinson, Land in 


1948), 24-25. 
* Robert G. Cleland, The Cattle on a Thousand Hills 
(San Marino, Calif., 1941), 8. 


* Ibid., p. 9; Robinson, Land in California, p. 51. 
* Robinson, Land in California, pp. 61-67. 
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can colonists. The livestock industry consti- 
tuted not only the basis of economic activity— 
it penetrated deeply into social life of the 
province as well. Life throughout the pro- 
vince was marked by its leisurely manner, 
limited contact with other parts of the world, 
and the dominance of pastoral pursuits. 

Details of operating a ranch in Spanish 
California did not differ significantly from 
the pattern developed in Mexico during the 
preceding three centuries. Typically, Cali- 
fornia ranches contained several thousand 
acres. They were devoted principally to cattle, 
depending to a great extent upon local labor 
from missionized Indians. Owners usually 
preferred to live in town, leaving details of 
ranch operation to a major-domo, who was 
in effect the resident manager. Animal hus- 
bandry practices were rudimentary, limited 
mainly to rodeos (round-ups) for branding or 
to cut out stock for slaughter. Occasionally— 
perhaps seasonally—herds were shifted from 
one range unit to another as forage conditions 
demanded. Every owner of livestock was 
required to hold one general rodeo every 
year, but as a matter of convenience two were 
usually held. Horses were used so extensively 
for working cattle that the reluctance of the 
vaquero to dismount became legendary — 
California as elsewhere in the West.** 

Cattle were valued chiefly for their hides 
and tallow, commodities that were purchased 
in increasing quantity by American sailing 
vessels trading along the California coast. 
Besides the traffic in hides and tallow there 
are a few instances of movement of live 
animals: to Hawaii and Mexico; and in 
December, 1792, Vancouver took twelve cows 
and six bulls on board ship at Monterey, 
destined for the “. . . infant colony of New 
South Wales.”** The largest single movement 
of live cattle during this period of which re- 
cord has been found was the sale of 700 head 


to settlers in Oregon in 1837; these. cattle 


were driven overland through northern Cali- 
fornia to the Willamette Valley.*° 

During the Spanish and Mexican eras 
ranchers were predominantly Spanish-Cali- 
fornians. After 1820 a few Americans and 
Europeans began arriving.*’ Many of these 
men engaged in ranching, becoming natural- 
ized citizens to qualify for grants of land, 


and later, in the period following the dis- 
covery of gold, took an active part in the 
development of ranching. 


Early American Ranches: 1850-1865 


The intense activity following the discovery 
of gold in California brought permanent 
changes in the character of the cattle industry. 
Three features marked this period: an un- 
precedented demand for meat; upgrading of 
native cattle with improved eastern breeds; 
and ranching on a speculative basis. 

The Gold Seekers who rushed to California 
created a prodigious market for meat—almost 
overnight, and right at the door of the Cali- 
fornia rancher. Attention was effectually di- 
verted from production of hides and tallow 
to supplying meat for miners. There was a 
seemingly insatiable demand for beef in the 
mining areas and in such rapidly growing 
metropolitan centers as San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and Stockton. 

Cattle from the southern part of the state 
went to the northern markets in drives com- 
parable in economic significance and pictur- 
esque detail to those that moved northward 
from Texas over the Abilene Trail. Local 
production alone could not satisfy the de- 
mand. Large herds were driven to California 
from Mexico, Texas, and the Middle West. 
More than 150,000 head of cattle were brought 
to California from the Midwest in the years 
1852 and 1853 alone.** 

All cattle brought to the state were not 
utilized for meat, however. Introduction of 
livestock of improved breeds and upgrading 
of native cattle were among the first enter- 
prises of American settlers. Many animals of 
improved breeds were in the equipages of 
Gold Rush pioneers. Results of crossing 


* thid., p. 69-72. 
* Captain George Vancouver, A Voyage of Discovery 
to the North Pacific Ocean, and Round the World; 
Performed in the Years 1790, 1791, 1792, 
H he 1794, and 1795. . . . (3 vols., London, 1798), 


* Philip Leget Edwards, California in 1837: Diary of 
Col. Philip L. Edwards (Sacramento, 1890). 

* [Eugene] Duflot de Mofras, Exploration du Terri- 
torie de l’'Oregon, des Califormies, et de la Mer Ver- 
meille, Executee Pendant les Annes 1840, 1841, et 1842 
(2 vols. and atlas, Paris, 1844). More than 800 such 
persons were living in California in 1842, according to 
one source. 

* Cleland, Cattle on a Thousand Hills, pp. 144-145. 
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these eastern animals with native Californian 
cattle were immediately apparent and highly 
gratifying. Pedigreed animals were fairly 
rushed to the state, and much effort and ex- 
pense were devoted to improving livestock. 
It took little more than a decade to replace 
the native Spanish cattle with improved cross- 
bred stock. 

The demand for meat, together with the 
extremely limited local supply of cattle, pro- 
moted intensive speculation in the cattle 
industry. Recurrent droughts, alternating 
with brief periods of higher rainfall, con- 
tributed further to instability of stock raising 
during the 1850's. At various times ranchers 
in several different parts of the state were 
compelled to sacrifice their herds on the mar- 
ket because of drought. 

In 1860 and 1861 there was a sharp decline 
in the demand for beef. Most ranchers were 
not concerned, believing the situation to be 
temporary. Cattle were held on the ranges, 
the population soaring to three million head 
in 1862.*° But hundreds of thousands of ani- 
mals were drowned in widespread floods in 
the winter of 1862; and the next two years 
brought an intense, general drought—the 
most critical in the history of the livestock 
industry in this state. Estimates of cattle lost 
from starvation ranged from 200,000: to 
1,000,000 head.*” Great numbers were slaugh- 
tered for their hides, too, because of lack of 
feed. 

The consequences of flood and drought 
were so drastic that cattle production on a 
speculative basis was permanently curbed in 
California. Many ranchers now shifted their 
interest to sheep, believing them better suited 
to California’s climatic conditions. In the 
long run these difficulties were beneficial to 
the cattle industry. They showed decisively 
that ranchers could not depend solely on 
natural range feed for production of livestock. 
The first positive steps taken toward pasture 
improvement and better management of live- 
stock and grazing lands can be traced to the 
lessons of this period. 


Agriculture and Adjustment: 1865-1580 


The demands of agriculture made the 
first major inroads upon the open range be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, a period characterized 
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as California’s “Decade of Wheat.” *' Great 
tracts of fertile valley land were diverted from 
range to crop production, especially to grow- 
ing grain. As settlement of the state pro- 
ceeded and emphasis on farming increased, 
laws were enacted making the owner of 
livestock responsible for restraining them 
from lands of another. These events practi- 
cally put an end to cheap, free range for 
livestock in the valleys and certain portions 
of the foothill country. Cattlemen were 
forced to acquire sufficient land for their en- 
tire operation and to locate in areas which 
gave them access to lands not generally suit- 
able for cultivation. The pastoral industry 
began a shift to the woodland ranges of the 
foothills, and to the plateau and mountain 
portions of the state, where it became essen- 
tially stabilized. Thus was heralded the end 
of the era of the pioneer cattleman in 
California. 

Meanwhile, essentially all the range lands 
of California were occupied. There probably 
were more than 3.5 million head of range 
livestock in California by the early 1860’s— 
far more than enough to fully stock the 
ranges. However, these animals were not 
distributed over all the range, because many 
parts of the state were not settled at that 
time. But by 1880 permanent settlement and 
changes within the industry achieved distri- 
bution of livestock over the entire area of 
range available. Full stocking of California’s 
range lands can be dated from 1880, when 
Gordon remarked: “No available pasturage 
in excess of occupied pasture.” ** 


Distinctive Features oF CALirorNia 
Rance Lanps 


The magnificent forage resource found by 
the Spanish pioneers differed in several im- 
portant respects from that of any other range 
region of North America—in forage cover, 


“Clarence Gordon, “Report on Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine Supplementary to Enumeration of Livestock on 
Farms in 1880," sm: U. S. Census Office, Report on the 
Productions of Agriculture as Returned at the Tenth 
Census (Washington, 1883), Ill: 1,030. 

” John S. Hittell, The Resources of California (6th ed., 
San Francisco, 1874), 284-285; E. J. Wickson, Rural 
California (New York, 1923), 99-102. 

™ Wickson, Rural California, pp. 99-102. 

“Gordon, “Report on Cattle, Sheep, and Swine,” 


p. 1,046. 
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climatic conditions, and ecological character- 
istics. 

The California prairie—and the grassland 
elements of contiguous woodlands as well— 
were distinguished from related floral units 
in the Pacific Northwest, and from grasslands 
of the Great Plains, by the number and im- 
portance of annual species—especially forbs— 
in the plant cover.** Indeed, in certain situa- 
tions annual grasses must have been dominant 
locally. In addition, while many of the genera 
and some species characteristic of other grass- 
lands are represented in the California prairie, 
most of the dominant species have relatively 
restricted distributions elsewhere. Sod-form- 
ing grasses, virtually absent from California 
grasslands, are important floristic elements 
in the grazing lands east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The climatic conditions under which they 
developed constitute a distinctive feature for 
California grasslands. The pattern of sum- 
mer drought and winter rain is in great con- 
trast to the summer rainfall and much colder 
winters of the Great Plains grasslands (Fig. 
1)."* The fact that California’s summer 
drought is followed by a winter season of 
comparatively high precipitation has impor- 
tant bearings on the ecological characteristics 
of the range forage. Plants growing in these 
regions must be adapted to an extremely great 
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Fig. 1. Composite Hythergraphs for California 


Prairie and Great Plains Grasslands. 


range in habitat conditions: they must be able 
to make appreciable growth during the win- 
ter, when temperatures are low and _ soil 
moisture is at or near saturation levels with 
consequent poor soil aeration; in summer 
they must survive or evade deficiencies of 
moisture comparable with those of the desert. 

In California grasslands growth begins in 
fall, with the onset of shorter days and lower 
daytime temperatures. Annual grasses ger- 
minate after the first effective rains, amount- 
ing to about one-half inch. But perennial 
grasses quite commonly begin growth before 
fall rains occur. This growth depends upon 
food reserves stored in the root, and grazing 
practices must provide for their replenish- 
ment if the forage stand is to be maintained. 
Annuals evade the summer drought by ma- 
turing at the beginning of the dry season; 
perennials by a period of dormancy. These 
and related characteristics explain why more 
careful grazing management is required than 
for a forage stand under summer rains and 
winter dormancy. 

Superficially, ranges of California did not 
differ in appearance from many eastern 
grazing lands. Early ranchers stocked and 
grazed them according to practices with 
which they were familiar. But the forage 
cover was deceptively lighter than on grass- 
lands having summer rainfall, the native 
bunchgrasses commonly occupying no more 
than 50 per cent of the ground surface; and 
ecological responses to grazing are distinctly 
different. Therefore, California ranges re- 
quired lighter rates of stocking and more 
attention to season of grazing. 

Disturbances of the plant cover, by graz 
ing or other activities, favored vigorous re- 
sponses of native annual plants of inferior 
quality—and of introduced grasses and forbs 
—to a much greater extent than on eastern 
ranges. Range lands with these characteris 
tics may deteriorate rapidly under improper 
grazing practices and are very difficult to 
restore. 


* Beetle, “Distribution of the Native Grasses,” p. 342 
Jepson, Manual of Flowering Plants, p. 5. 

* Arthur D. Smith, “A Discussion of the Application 
of a Climatological Diagram, the Hythergraph, to the 
Distribution of Natural Vegetation 
21: 184-191 (April, 1940). 
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Some Errecrs or a Century oF Use 

A question that follows naturally from this 
review of range lands and cattle raising in 
California is : “What effect did a century of 
grazing have upon the forage resource?” 

The range lands were greatly altered by 
occupation and grazing use. Changes of 
many kinds occurred; the most striking was 
replacement of the native vegetation by an- 
nual plants, a large proportion of them intro- 
duced from the Old World. Grazing by 
domestic animals was itself a major factor 
in bringing about this replacement. Develop- 
ment of agriculture and growth of urban 
communities contributed to it, too, as did 
deficiencies in précipitation and variations in 
other climatic factors, nutritional deficien- 
cies in the forage, and patterns of land use 
and ownership. 

Few places on earth—if any—have had 
such a rapid, large scale replacement of na- 
tive herbaceous vegetation by introduced 
plants. To a large degree it was accomplished 
within 20 years, between 1845 and 1865. The 
process began almost as soon as the first 
settlements were founded. Plant remains in 
adobe bricks from the oldest portions of the 
earliest mission buildings show that annual 
bluegrass (Poa annua), mouse barley (Hor- 
deum leporinum ), ryegrass (Lolium mult- 
florum ), and other introduced plants became 
abundant concurrently with development of 
the mission establishments; others may actu- 
ally have preceded European settlers.** Al- 
though many crop and garden plants were 
brought to California during the early days 
of settlement, they were not of consequence 
in replacing native range vegetation. The 
plants important in this connection were 
introduced unintentionally, almost without 
exception; most of them undesirable as for- 
age. Highly adapted for dissemination by 
seed, these plants travel readily in the coats 
of animals, in packing materials, in ballast, 
or as impurities in cultivated cereal crops. 

Accounts of travelers record the wide- 
spread distribution of many introduced 
range plants at a comparatively early date.*® 
At least 95 important alien species were 
fairly well established, at least locally, by 
1860.°7 Grasses and composites were most 
numerous, represented by 22 and 15 species, 
respectively. 
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Recurrent drought from early Spanish 
times throughout the period of stocking the 
ranges, combined with extremely heavy 
grazing pressure during the late fifties and 
early sixties, set in motion natural processes 
that virtually eliminated the once abundant 
perennial forage from the ranges. The situ- 
ation was most critical during the early 
1860's when cattle grazing in coastal areas 
and the Central Valley was at its peak, and 
11 years of low rainfall had drained soil 
moisture to a very low point. Eyewitnesses 
state that extensive areas of range were vir- 
tually denuded during the drought of 1862- 
1864. When the drought ended, the seed 
of aggressive, weedy annuals widely distribu- 
ted over the countryside, and the annual 
plants that are pioneers of secondary succes- 
sions on disturbed areas had a great com- 
petitive advantage, so the native perennials 
were rapidly supplanted. Remnants of native 
perennials that did persist were depleted 
still further by extensive plowing of grass 
lands in the “wheat bonanza” period, cul- 
minating in the late 1860's. After being 
farmed to grain for a few years great acreages 
of this land were abandoned, reverting to 
range, its cover being almost exclusively na- 
tive and. introduced annual plants.** 
Certain of the introduced annual plants 
became dominant over great tracts of range 
land during rather definite periods of time, 
in chronological sequence. Three major 
stages of this succession in the annual plant 


“G. W. Hendry, “The Adobe Brick as a Historical 
Source,” Agricultural History, 5: 110-127 (July, 1931). 

™ Edwin Bryant, What I Saw in California (2nd Ed., 
New York, 1848), 280-298, 323-344; Zenas Leonard, 
Narrative of the Adventures of Zenas Leonard, Written 
by Himself (Ed. by M. M. Quaife, Chicago, 1934), 144, 
186-187, 196; U. S. War Department, Reports of Ex- 
plorations and Surveys to Ascertain the Most Practicable 
and Economical Route for a Railroad from the Missis- 
sippit River to the Pacific Ocean (Washington, 1856), 
4: 15-16, 61-182; Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition During . . . 1838 
: 1842 (5 vols., Philadelphia, 1845), 5: 153-154, 
177. 

* Burcham, California Range Land, p. 188; W. W. 
Robbins, “Alien Plants Growing without Cultivation 
in California,” California Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bulletin 637 (Berkeley, 1940), 6—7. 

* Although discussion of the sheep industry is out- 
side the scope of this paper, it should be mentioned 
perhaps that the rise of sheep ranching in the late 
1860's brought another peak of grazing pressure; sheep 
numbers rose to a record of nearly 6.5 million head 
in 1876, contributing materially to the decline of the 
ranges, also. 
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cover were evident during the period under 
consideration. The first stage, characterized 
especially by wild oats (Avena fatua and A. 
barbata) and black mustard (Brassica nigra), 
was most prominent between 1845 and 
1855.*° Filaree (Erodium), wild barleys 
(Hordeum), nitgrass (Gastridium  ventri- 
cosum ), and native annuals like foxtail fes- 
cue constituted the second stage, from about 
1855 until 1865 or 1870.*° The third stage 
in this succession, marked by plants of com- 
paratively little value for grazing,*' began 
during the 1870's in the southern Coast 
Ranges and Central Valley ** and is wide- 
spread on California ranges today.* 

It is significant that this historical sequence 
in dominance of the plant cover by several 
groups of species corresponds to the descend- 
ing scale of annual plant succession on our 
range lands under increasingly heavy grazing 
use. Therefore, it indicates a decline in the 
productive capacity of the forage resource 
during the period under consideration.“ 

There are bright spots in this otherwise 
gloomy picture of range deterioration. Some 


of the alien plants have well recognized for- 


age values—wild oats, soft chess (Bromus 
mollis), ryegrasses, bur clovers (Medicago), 
filarees, and others produce significant pro- 
portions of the range feed crop even today. 
More important, the obvious changes in 
grazing lands stimulated ranchers to im- 
prove them, so they would no longer be de- 
pendent solely upon natural range feed. The 
foundations of range improvement, laid dur- 
ing the Gold Rush Era, were accelerated by 
the drought of the early 1860's. Alfalfa— 
known then as “Chilean clover”—was being 
grown as early as 1851; burnet (Sanguisorba 
minor) was brought to Shasta County in 
1851 and planted on range lands; and timo- 
thy (Phleum pratense) was being grown for 
hay by 1858. Other forage plants intro- 
duced during the 1850’s and the 1860's in- 
cluded orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata), 
redtop (Agrostis alba) and other bentgrasses, 
velvet grass (Holcus lanatus), tall meadow 
oatgrass (Arrhenatherum elatius), several 
clovers, and similar plants.“ Some of these 
are not so desirable for forage; others proved 
not adapted to conditions in California; 
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some were highly successful and still are 
being used. Whether successful or not, in- 
troduction of these plants, and many other 
measures understaken, represented attempts 
to solve an important problem in managing 
natural resources that was recognized almost 
as soon as it appeared. 

The facts outlined here constitute an im- 
portant basis for understanding the effects of 
utilization and the present condition of 
California range lands. That they were not 
known at the time, hence not taken into 
account in early grazing practices, goes a 
long way in explaining the virtual disappear- 
ance of native perennial plants from great 
stretches of California range after a com- 
paratively short period of use by domestic 
stock. Information of this kind is funda- 
mental to an appreciation of what has hap- 
pened to the range resource, and what is 
required to restore and maintain its produc- 
urvity. 


* William H. Brewer, “Pasture and Forage Plants,” 
Report on the Productions of Agriculture as Returned 
at the Tenth Census (Washington, 1883), III: 959~964: 
Bryant, What I Saw in California, p. 435; Cleland, 
Cattle on a Thousand Hills, p. 80. 

“Henry N. Bolander, “The Grasses of the State,” 
Appendix to Journals of Senate and Assembly, of the 
16th Session of the Legislature of the State of California 
(Sacramento, 1866), III: 131-145; Brewer, “Paswre 
and Forage Plants,” pp. 959-964; Hubert Vischer, “The 
Productive Capacity of the Undeveloped Lands of the 
Coast Range,” First Biennial Report (California State 
Board of Forestry, 1885-1886, Sacramento, 1886), 191— 
196. 

“Introduced grasses such as mouse barley and Medi- 
terranean barley (Hordeum hystrix), red brome ( Bromus 
rubens), and silver hairgrass (Aira caryophyllea); in- 
troduced forbs like Chile tarweed (Madia sativa), and 
star thistles (Centaurea); and native forbs, including 
tarweed (Hemizoma) and turkey mullein (Eremo- 
carpus setigerus). 

“Brewer, “Pasture and Forage Plants,” pp. 959— 
964; E. W. Hilgard, T. C. Jones, and R. W. Furnas, 
Report on the Climatic and Agricultural Features and 
the Agricultural Practice and Needs of the Arid Regions 
of the Pacific Slope (Washington, 1882), 70. 

“A fourth stage of annual plant succession, which 
began about 1900, now is well established, occupying 
appreciable acreages in several different areas of the 
state. Constituted of medusa-head (Elymus caput- 
medusae), barb goatgrass (Aegilops triuncialis), dog- 
tail grass (Cynosurus echinatus), annual false brome 
(Brachypodium distachyon), 'Uypocheris, Navarretia, 
and Eryngium, in addition to some of those of the 
third stage, it is even less desirable for forage. 

“Burcham, California Range Land, pp. 185-199. 

“ Ibid., p. 216. 

“ Wickson, Rural California, pp. 114-117. 
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When cattlemen from Carolina and else- 
where came to the Ohio Valley, they found 
some extensive grasslands. Although these 
were not the only parts of the Valley to 
become stocker country, they supported the 
early large-scale grazing operation. This 
paper will attempt to describe, briefly, the 
four major grassland ranges of the Valley— 
a range being, of course, an area suitable for 
the grazing or pasturing of cattle—the rela- 
tion of these ranges with other regions; and 
how those in the northern part of the Valley 
began to evolve into a corn belt type of 
economy. One or two problems for future 
research will also be indicated. My descrip- 
tion of the natural physical characteristics of 
these ranges, most of the area of which was 
prairie, will be short, because Ralph Brown, 
Glenn Trewartha, and others already have 
discussed this prairie environment and the 
attitudes of the pioneers toward it. 

The Kentucky or Green River Barrens, 
lying between the Green and Cumberland 
Rivers, are indicated by the numeral 1 on 
the map of vegetation cover. They were 
called “meadows” by the scientific journals, 
and, indeed, southwest of Bowling Green the 
grass grew two or three feet tall. The word 
“barrens,” of course, is not archaic, but is 
used by professional geographers, as in Loyal 
Durand’s and Raymond Murphy’s discus- 
sion of the Pine Barrens of northwestern 
Wisconsin.* The word which settlers applied 
to at least one other part of the Ohio Valley, 
namely, the Blue River Barrens of Indiana, 
may have implied an idea on the part of the 
Ohio Valley pioneers that the soil was too 
poor or barren to grow large trees, or it may 
have meant merely that the emigrants found 
the area bare or barren of trees except 
stunted ones or the species known as “Bar- 
ren Oak.” Settlers avoided the Kentucky 
Barrens- until the Bluegrass Basin had been 
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occupied; then they moved in, apparently 
with growing awareness that the soil was 
not sterile. Michaux’s mention in 1802 of 
only 18 “plantations” in a distance of 60 to 80 
miles suggests that at this time most of the 
area was open range.” Young William Ren- 
ick, a Scioto Valley feeder, was here appar- 
ently several times in the period 1821-1825, 
buying stock cattle individually or in col- 
lected lots.* 

Feeding made a hesitant advance into the 
Green River Barrens, but by 1840 Warren 
county was doing some cattle feeding. This 
county by 1850 was growing as much corn 
as some of the Inner Bluegrass counties had 
in 1840. But some local people in the Bar- 
rens still thought that grass could be the 
only basis for their cattle industry: 

Our section south of Barren River can never be 

a stock purchasing or stock raising country to 

any extent, until we change our system of farm- 

ing we must grass out lands and plough less.° 
One may infer that by this time, 1857, almost 
all the grazing land had long since been 
fenced. 

The next range to support cattle was the 
west-central Ohio upland (see No. 2 on the 
map), a tableland between the middle Scioto 
Valley and the upper Miami Valley and ex- 


* Ralph H. Brown, Historical Geography of the United 
States (New York, 1948), 206-209; Glenn T. Trewar- 
tha, “Climate and Settlement of the Subhumid Lands,” 
in United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook: 
Climate and Man (1941), 167-176. Although a prairie 
lacks, of course, a timber cover, Isaiah Bowman dis- 
tinguishes it from a plain in that wherever one stands 
on a typical prairie, trees are in view in some direction: 
and James C. Malin defines a prairie as a grassland 
east of meridians 96-98 with forest along the streams. 
See Isaiah Bowman, Forest Physiography of the United 
States (New York, 1914), 489; James C. Malin, The 
Grassland of North America (Lawrence, Kansas, 1948), 


* Loyal Durand, Jr., paper read before the Association 
of American Geographers, Ypsilanti, 1931; Raymond F. 
Murphy, Geography of the Northwestern Pine Barrens 
of Wisconsin (University of Wisconsin Papers in Geog- 
raphy, No. 1, 1931). There are also the “Barren 
Grounds” of MacKenzie District. 

* Brown, Historical Geography, p. 188. 

*William Renick, Memoirs, Correspondence and 
Reminiscences (Circleville, Ohio, 1880), 55. 

*Isaac Lewis, letter, Walnut Grove, Kentucky, March 
26, 1857, to Brutus Clay, Paris, Kentucky, ms. in pos- 
session of Cassius M. Clay, Paris, Kentucky. 
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tending from the southern part of Fayette 
County northward to Logan County. Al- 
though forest covered most of Fayette 
County, long-grass prairies made the upland 
attractive for grazing; some of these prairies 
were extensive, others merely “oak open- 
ings.” Despite some inroads of corn-grow- 
ing and cattle-fattening, particularly along 
creeks, most of the upland remained in 1816 
an unsettled, wolf-infested wilderness.® But 
the cattle feeders of the Scioto Valley and 
Kentucky saw its desirability as summer 
pasture.’ Until the end of the 1820's herds- 
men—actually cowboys—tended the cattle in 
herds of 100 to 300 on the unsettled, open 
range—land either still reserved to be taken 
up by scrip or belonging to speculators or 
other absentee owners.” Even in the 1830's 
and 1840's, when large fenced grazing farms 
were set up by a Mr. Gwinn, Peter Buffen- 
berger, and others, fencing came slowly. No 
Ohio statute required cattle to be fenced. A 
man whose crops were ruined by roaming 
cattle had no recourse unless the “fence 
viewers” were convinced he had erected a 
reasonably sufficient fence to keep the cattle 
out. Trains on the Little Miami Railroad 
were reported to have killed 1,600 head 
within four years in the 1850's; lawsuits re- 
sulting from such slaughter reached the Ohio 
Supreme Court, which ruled in 1856 that if 
the conductors were negligent, the railroad 
company was liable for damages.® The ratio 
of Ohio long grass prairie acres to cattle was 
evidently about three or four to one; this 
contrasts with a minimum of five acres per 
steer in the short-grass country of Dakota 
and a minimum of 15 in the short-grass 
country of Texas, and at least ten acres of 
scattered peavine and cane and browse per 
steer in the Carolina cowpens."® 

A third range, the Grand Prairie of Indi- 
ana—indicated by the numeral 3 on the 
map—lay northwest of Lafayette. Here the 
toughness of the sod, the sloughs, the green- 
head horseflies, and the distance from mar- 
kets deterred corn farmers from entering 
before 1840."' The high water table, which 
discouraged trees and settlers, is in evidence 
today. Even as late as 1850 much of this 
prairie was still a stocker country. 

A fourth and much larger range than the 
three heretofore mentioned was the great 
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grove-tongued prairie of Illinois (No. 4 on 
the map), including Champaign and Mc- 
Lean counties and extending west into the 
Sangamon Valley. Settlement occurred first 
in the groves and so-called dry prairie. A 
typical farmer here, not bothering to put up 
a barn, would simply turn his cattle out on 
the open prairie range.'* The high cost of 
trained oxen or of hiring the prairie broken 
deterred corn farming.’ 

The most conspicuous relation of these 
four ranges to other regions was that of a 
supplier of stock cattle to the corn-feeding 
regions. The west central Ohio upland, 
moreover, continued to provide summer pas- 
ture for Scioto Valley cattle as late as 1845." 
These areal relationships reveal, of course, 
the sorting out and classifying of lands which 
resulted from the settler’s probe of resource 
potentialities. 

That most of the west-central Ohio up- 
land was potentially good corn land gradu- 
ally became evident to agriculturalists. We 
come now to the problem of the early origin 
of the corn belt, a subject being currently 
investigated by Professor Allan Bogue of 


°L. H. Everts, Ilustrated Historical Atlas of Fayette 
County (Philadelphia, 1876), 7; David Thomas, Travels 
Through the Western Country in the Summer of 1816 
(New York, 1819), 104. 

Jervis Cutler, A Topographical Description of the 
State of Ohio, Indiana Territory and Louisiana (Boston, 
1812,), 38-39. 

* Robert Leslie Jones, “The Beef Cattle Industry in 
Ohio Prior to the Civil War,” Ofio Historical Quar- 
terly (July, 1955), 179; Walter Angus Dunn, Lists of 
Debts Owing . . . on the Ist of October, 1827, ms. in 
the University of Kentucky Library; Sctoto Gazette and 
Fredoman Chronicle (Chillicothe, Ohio, November 26, 
1819). 

*Ohio Cultivator (October 1, 1856), p. 37; Ohio 
Farmer (Cleveland, January 9, 1858); Clarence H. Dan- 
hof, “The Fencing Problem in the Eighteen-Fifties,” 
Agricultural History 18: 170 (October, 1944). 

"Ohio Cultivator, August 1, 1845; J. Russell Smith 
and M. Ogden Phillips, North America (New York, 
1942), 507. Students of dairy history may be interested 
in the cheese industry of the Darby Plains. 

™ Paul W. Gates, “Hoosier Cattle Kings,” Indiana 
Magazine of History 21: 28 (March, 1925). 

™ Theodore L. Carlson, The Illinois Military Tract, 
A Study of Land Occupation, Utilization, and Tenure 
(University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1951), 34, 37, 84. 
Although the Military Tract is not in the Ohio Valley or 
the Sangamon country, prairie conditions there ob- 
tained elsewhere in Illinois, too. 

* Arlin D. Fentem and Robert Reece, “A Preliminary 
Survey of Agriculture in the Old Northwest,” ms. in 
possession of the authors. 

™“ Scioto Gazette and Independent Whig, April 15, 
1835; Ohio Cultivator, August 15, 1845. 
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Iowa. Although the upland remained dom- 
inantly grazing country, much of it un- 
fenced, into the early 1850's, corn growing 
was encroaching on the range by 1850, par- 
ticularly in Fayette County, southern Madi- 
son County, southeastern Clark, and along 
Darby and Deer Creeks.” A continuous rail- 
road between Cincinnati and Sandusky, via 
Springfield, was completed about 1848, al- 
though the Big Four Railroad did not come 
until the 1850's, and the railroad from Wash- 
ington Court House to Bellaire (opposite 
Wheeling) was not opened until 1856. 
Prices of land in the grazing country of the 
west-central Ohio upland tended to rise dur- 
ing the 1850's, as in other parts of Ohio, and 
sO a more intensive type of farming became 
necessary. At the same time, the prices of 
the stockers which the graziers bought 
tended to rise—as they did in the eastern 
states as well—because the Illinois and Indi- 
ana cattlemen were shipping their steers 
whenever they could as fat beeves.’® The 
determined bidding by men from the west- 
central Ohio upland at the Scioto Valley 
Company's cattle auction in 1852 and the 
formation of the Madison County (Import- 
ing) Company next year give hint that the 
range economy of the upland was giving 
way to a corn belt type of feeder economy;"* 
no longer would the upland cattleman say 
that calving “don’t pertain to my business.”** 
The example of the adjacent and _ historic 
feeding region of the Scioto Valley mani- 
fested itself in the upland when men like 
David Selsor vowed to produce better beef 
than the Renicks. Thus, the cultural factor 
contributed to the exploitation of resource 
potentialities. The use, also, of the gopher 
or mole plow in the 1850's brought a partial 
solution to the drainage problem.” The 
1860 census corroborates the author’s finding 
that in the upland the Corn Belt had 
emerged.” The weight to be given to rail- 
roads, to drainage achievements, to the popu- 
lation explosion, and to the “beef boom” of 
the 1850's in accomplishing this result might 
be a topic for future investigation. 

The advance of corn growing into the 
Grand Prairie of Indiana was propagandized 
by Henry Ellsworth, who in 1849 gathered 
60 bushels per acre from his 1,200 acres of 
corn land.*! All the great cattle barons of the 
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region in the 1840's, ’50’s, and °60’s supple- 
mented their grazing operation with corn 
feeding.** Conveniently, the Grand Prairie 
had railroads close at hand by 1860: the 
Toledo and Wabash, the Lafayette and In- 
dianapolis, and an east-west line running 
through Kentland in the northern part of 
the prairie.”* Benton, the big county between 
Kentland and Lafayette, doubled its produc- 
tion of corn and numbers of cattle between 
1850 and 1860, but these still remained small 
by Ohio Valley standards.** In the Grand 
Prairie the Corn Belt had still not emerged 
by 1860. Nor had the Grand Prairie emerged 
by that year as part of the east-central Illinois 
cash-crop region which it is today; wheat 
production was heavy along the Wabash 
River but puny in Benton County.” Ex- 
plaining this lag might be a problem for 
future research. As in treating the other 
problems suggested in this paper, the his- 
torical geographer probably would construct 
maps showing changes in the patterns and 
density of crops, livestock, transportation 
facilities, etc., at specific intervals of time— 
conveniently, the census years of 1849, 1859, 
and 1869. 

Only in scattered parts of Illinois was corn- 
feeding well established long before rail con- 
nection was made with the East. Foremost 
was the Sangamon Valley. By 1839 corn was 
also the principal crop of the Peoria area, 
and cattle and hogs were the only local re- 


* Everts, Historical Atlas of Fayette County, p. 7; 
Fentem and Reece, “A Preliminary Survey"; Jones, “The 
Beef Cattle Industry,” pp. 289-290; Ohio Railroad 
Guide (Columbus, 1854), 43-44; David Selsor Graham, 
interview with the author, Midway, Ohio, September 9, 
1955. 

“Jones, “The Beef Cattle Industry,” pp. 315-316. 

7 Alvin H. Sanders, Short-Horn Cattle (Chicago, 
1900), 249-254. 

Jones, “The Beef Cattle Industry,” p. 180. 

” Graham interview. Crawfish—nature’s great instru- 
ment in draining clay soils—loved to make headquarters 
in mole drains and even brick drains. Ohio Farmer, 
February 16, 1856. 

”U. S. Census Office, Eight Census, 1860, pp. 112- 
117. 

™ Sherman N. Geary, “The Cattle Industry of Benton 
County,” Indicua Magazine of History 21: 28 (March, 
1925); Gates, “Cattle Kings,” pp. 4—6. 

2 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 1845, 
pp. 383-385. 

George Rogers Taylor and Irene D. Neu, The 
American Railroad Network, 1861-1890 (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1956), map at end of book. 

™ U.S. Census Office, Sewenth Census, 1850, pp. 490- 
792; Eighth Census, 1860, pp. 38-43. 
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source to obtain money; a Mr. Buckingham 
had in his cribs 1,000 to 2,000 bushels of 
corn, for which he could find no sale even 
at the low price of 18%¢.°° By 1850 Ver- 
milion (which is close to Indiana’s middle- 
Wabash region) and McLean counties were 
feeding corn in a big way.*’ All of which is 
not to say that Illinois range had disappeared 
by the 1850's; the prairie survived, unplowed, 
between Springfield and New Berlin — 
rustlers operated here—and the big cattle 
farms west of New Berlin belonging to James 
Brown, Jacob and James Strawn, and others 
encompassed large tracts of grass.** Corn 
production in Illinois in 1850 was still minute 
by later standards. 

The railroads (of which Illinois had only 
one before 1850) deserve far more credit for 
creating the corn belt in Illinois than in 
Indiana or Ohio. They brought in carloads 
of supplies, particularly lumber, wire, and 
coal, for the conquest of the prairie. Further- 
more, they gave Illinois’ fat beeves a better- 
than-heretofore chance to compete with Ohio 
cattle in the eastern markets. Railroads, the 
steel plow, the gradual acceptance of tile 
drainage after 1860, the beef boom of the 
1850's, and the population explosion were 
all factors in the development of the Corn 
Belt. This region, ultimately stretching al- 
most to the northeast corner of Colorado, 
had had its birth in the three open grassland 
ranges in the northern part of the Ohio Val- 
ley, especially the west-central Ohio upland 
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and the Illinois prairie. In summary, then, 
these ranges are significant to us because 
they demonstrate the settlers’ sorting out or 
classifying of lands, with the resultant forma- 
tion of areal relationships; because they re- 
veal the settlers’ attempts to develop possible 
new resource exploitations; and because their 
unequal rate of development into a corn- 
belt type of economy suggests an inequality 
of cultural influences. Perhaps some scholar 
will soon give us a study of the relative in- 
fluence of the Ohio Valley and Texas cattle 
empires in the development of the industry 
in Missouri, eastern Kansas, and eastern 
Nebraska. We know, for example, that some 
Ohio Valley farmers settled with their stock 
in Missouri and that Brutus Clay of Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, sent stock from his no- 
table breeding herd to the area of Mexico, 
Missouri.”* 


*p 


History 


ercy Wells Bidwell and John I. Falconer, 
1620- 


of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
1860 (Washington, D. C., 1925), 332. 

*J. Gould, “Wanderings in the West in 1839,” 
Indiana Magazine of History 30: 87 (March, 1934). 

* Vermilion had 1,475,195 bushels of corn and 15,868 
beef cattle; McLean, 1,226,533 bushels of corn and 
15,426 beef cattle. U. S. Seventh Census, 1850, pp. 777— 
782. 

Clarence P. McClelland, “Jacob Strawn and James 
T. Alexander, Central Illinois Stockmen,” Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society 24: 180-189 (June, 
1941). 

” Brutus Clay, “Register of Names and Memorandum 
Book, 1854-1878," in possession of Cassius M. Clay, 
Paris, Kentucky. 
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Origins of the Range Cattle Era in South Texas 


Francis L. Fucate 


The “range cattle industry” is being ap- 
proached under the assumption that the term 
applies to the business of raising beef cattle on 
a large scale. For convenience of terminol- 
ogy this will distinguish “ranching” from 
“stock farming.” This is not to say that there 
is a fine line of distinction on one side of 
which is found the modern stock farm and 
on the other side of which is the modern 
ranch. The word “ranch” has come to refer 
to everything from a health resort to a rea- 
sonably large poultry business. Primarily, 
this discussion is concerned with the origins 
of the range cattle industry which, during 
the latter half of the 19th century, fanned 
out over the dusty trails across the western 
portion of the United States to build an 
American tradition which would keep word- 
smiths, toy gun manufacturers, and television 
sets busy for a century to come. 

If one accepts the distinction made by 
Walter Prescott Webb as the dividing line 
between ranching and stock farming—that 
is, the management of cattle by men on 
horseback '—the range cattle industry of the 
United States was born in the southern tip 
of Texas. Actually, of course, it was not 
Texas at that time, and by no stretch of the 
imagination was this the first time cattle 
were managed by men on horseback. It is 
common knowledge that the cattle and their 
vaqueros came from Spain by way of Mexico. 
These cattle and the Mexican vaqueros met 
an accumulation of American settlers who 
were in various stages of frustration and 
desperation. Necessity became the mother 
of adoption. 

From the beginning of the 19th century 
until 1420, when Moses Austin successfully 
broached the Spanish authorities on the mat- 
ter of colonization, American interest in 
Texas was displayed mainly by way of fili- 
bustering expeditions. By 1821 the steady 
westward expansion of the United States 
was thwarted by two barriers—one geograph- 
ical and the other policital—the Great Plains 


FRANCIS L. FUGATE is professor of English at 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas. 


and Spanish Texas, or Mexican Texas as it 
became that year. 

The geographical barrier was the more 
fearsome of the two. Rather than venture 
the plains, settlers from the United States 
and from Europe joined the colonies of the 
empresarios who followed Moses Austin into 
the forest areas of Texas. 

Most of the colonists were agriculturists, 
at least to some degree. They devoted their 
energies to clearing the fields and to planting 
and harvesting their crops of corn, cotton, 
and tobacco, with stock farming running a 
poor fourth. Game was sufficiently abundant 
to provide a meat supply. These Eastern- 
and European-bred settlers brought with 
them the farming and stock-raising tech- 
niques of subtropical! and humid continental 
areas. They applied these techniques to the 
new land in Texas, but the land proved un- 
willing to cooperate. The “limitless vistas,” 
often mentioned by the empresarios while 
recruiting colonists, turned out to have defi- 
nite boundaries. There was the coastal plain 
from the Louisiana boundary to Corpus 
Christi, extending inland from fifty to 
seventy-five miles, with its subtropical cli- 
mate; and there was the timbered area north 
of this. These areas were something like the 
settlers had known before, except for being 
a little drier. But beyond these limits were 
the Great Plains. 

Explorers and travelers left ample testi- 
mony as to the forbidding nature of the bar- 
rier. Randolph B. Marcy explored the Red 
River and recorded: 

On emerging from the timbered lands upon Red 

river into the great plains, we passed through 

a strip of forest called the Cross-Timbers. This 

extensive belt of woodland . . . forms a boundary- 

line, dividing the country suited to agriculture 
from the great prairies, which, for the most part, 
are arid and destitute of timber.” 
Horace Greeley commented: “The plains are 
nearly destitute of human inhabitants . . . it 


*Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 
1936), 207. 

* Randolph B. Marcy, Exploration of the Red River 
of Louisiana in 1852, Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 54, 32nd Cong., 
2nd Sess., pp. 84-85. 
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affords little sustenance and less shelter to 
man.” 

The expansion of settlement in Texas ar- 
rived at this obstacle about 1840. When the 
settlers reached this dividing line, the de- 
mand for Texas land dropped off, as Curtis 
Bishop commented in his account of the ap- 
portionment of the state’s lands: “It was 
another twenty years—nearer twenty-five— 
before the General Land Office of Texas was 
again besieged by immigrants seeking head- 
right grants to the empty domain.” * 

Professor Webb dramatically portrayed the 
plight of the settler at this point of decision: 

Let us visualize the American approach to the 
Great Plains by imagining ourselves standing on 
the dividing line between the timber and the 
plain, say at the point where the ninety-eighth 
meridian cuts the thirty-first parallel. As we gaze 
northward we see on the right the forested and 
well-watered country and on the left side the arid, 
tree-less plain. On the right we see a nation of 
people coming slowly but persistently through 
forests, felling trees, building cabins, making rail 
fences, digging shallow wells, or drinking from 
numerous springs and perennial streams. . . . We 
see the advance guard of this moving host of 
forest home-makers emerge into the new en- 
vironment, where there are no forests, no logs 
for cabins, no rails for fences, few springs and 
running streams. Before them is a wide land 
infested by a fierce breed of Indians, mounted, 
ferocious, unconquerable, terrible in their mer- 
cilessness. They see a natural barrier made more 
formidable by a human barrier of untamed 
savagry. 

The settler did not reach the edge of the 
Great Plains in a single journey, or even in 
a single generation. By the time he reached 
this point, the settler had had many replace- 
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Cow Camp in Winter, by C. M. Russell 


Printed by permission of the Historical Society of Montana 


ments and substitutions. Through a couple 
of wars and many Indian fights, through 
political strife and day-to-day personal hard- 
ship beyond the imagination of any 20th 
century television script writer, the colonists 
were welded into an entity—first into a 
struggling young nation and then into a part 
of the United States. 

In spite of considerable popular writing to 
the contrary, the cattleman-to-be did not ar- 
rive in Texas in the guise of a centaur 
wedded to a snorting mustang and immedi- 
ately begin rounding up wild cattle into vast 
stampeding herds. 

If one runs down the roster of those who 
rank high in the beginnings of the Texas 
cattle industry, he will find they came as 
farmers, lawyers, steamboat captains, soldiers, 
bankers, Yankee traders—an almost endless 
parade of professions. Whatever their occu- 
pation, a majority of those who took part in 
the beginning of the Texas cattle industry 
came plodding behind plows pulled by oxen, 
or they came riding mules. More often than 
not they became horsemen the hard way, 
while learning to ride a horse fast enough 
to keep ahead of—or to catch—an Indian or 
a Mexican. Most of the early arrivals on the 
Great Plains were amazed by the horseman- 
ship of the Mexican and the Indian and at 
the ability of the Mexican to handle cattle. 


*Horace Greeley, An Overland Journey from New 
York to San Francisco in the Summer of 1859 (New 
York, 1860), 128. 

*Curtis Bishop, Lots of Land (Austin, 1949), 204. 

> Webb, The Great Plains, pp. 140-141. 
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For example, during the Mexican War 
Captain George W. Hughes, who was with 
General Wooi on his march from San An- 
tonio to Saltillo, described the Mexican 


vaquero in his native land. More than a 
century later one can almost see the won- 
derment in his eyes as one reads his account: 


Fancy to yourself a rather light-colored Indian, 
dressed in a pair of leather unmentionables, with- 
out suspenders, buttoning from the knee down- 
wards, which are usually left open in warm 
weather for comfort, and to exhibit the white 
drawers underneath; a common cotton shirt, often 
wanting; a red sash tied tightly around the waist; 
a pair of sandals on his feet, and enormous iron 
spurs on heel; with a heavy conical felt hat (that 
would almost resist a sabre cut) on head, and a 
long iron-pointed aspen goad in hand, and you 
have a perfect picture of the ranchero, or rather 
vachero. Mounted on a spirited pony, with a 
lasso at his saddle-bow, he is no mean adversary 
for a single man to encounter. He rides well 
and fearlessly, and throws the lasso with unerring 
aim. It is a beautiful sight to see him with his 
red blanket (worn as a poncho in cold weather) 
streaming in the wind, his head bent eagerly 
forward, and lasso whirling in circles high in air, 
riding down some refractory animal that he 
seldom fails to catch, at the first throw, by the 
neck or hind foot, bringing him violently to the 
ground . .. It is amusing to see the young urchins 
following the example of their elders, practising 
on little pigs and tender kids, who by no means 
appear to enjoy the fun. Every Mexican, 
whatever his condition may be, is expert with the 
lasso, and the throwing of it may be regarded 
as a national amusement.” 


As the Texan stood on the border of the 
Great Plains and looked out over the vistas 
of land, he was looking beyond his area 
of experience; he was looking into virtually 
an unknown. The land available to him was 
not fit for agriculture by then-known tech- 
niques, and the cattle which inhabited the 
land—or could exist upon it—were nothing 
like the beasts with which he had dealt as 
a stock farmer. In fact, the Spanish cattle 
which had been left to roam the plains and 
multiply were so wild that no big game list 
was complete without a mention of “the wild 
cattle of Texas.” * 

For many of these Texans there was noth- 
ing left to do but venture out upon these 
plains. They came from pioneer stock that 
was inbred with the habit of moving forward 
into the face of difficulty; many had been 
impoverished by war, which left them few 


material possessions excepting headrights to 
a portion of the prairie land and the cattle 
upon it. These people had no choice but to 
discard their Eastern habits, get on a horse, 
and learn to handle cattle. 

And this the Texans did. They wedded 
industry, ingenuity, and dogged determina- 
tion to the techniques of the Spanish va- 
queros, which gave birth to a_ swelling, 
northward-flowing tide of Longhorns that 
spread the range cattle industry up and across 
the face of the West. 

Of course, the beginning was not an over- 
night affair. Actually, just as the first Ameri- 
can approach to Texas was by way of a 
filibustering expedition and piracy, so is the 
beginning of the cattle industry in Texas 
somewhat clouded by illegality. In Septem- 
ber, 1839, a Lieutenant Browne reported to 
the Adjutant General of the Texas Army: 

When I arrived in Victoria I found it filled with 

a set of men who have given themselves the title 

of a band of Brothers . . . . They are all in the 

cow stealing business, and are scattered all over 
this frontier. They pretend . . . they steal only 
from the enemy; but I am convinced, to the 
contrary, that they steal from Texans as well as 

Mexicans. . . . he then said that he was one of 

the band of Brothers and wished me to know 

that they could defend themselves against any 
force the government could send to oppose them. 

. I am convinced that there are no less than 
three or four hundred men engaged in this 
business. . One of them told me that they 
had their expresses better regulated than any 
regular army that has ever been in the country." 

From about 1840 to the close of the Civil 
War the cattle industry in Texas was de- 
veloping its muscles as stock farmers and 
others were learning a new business and de- 
veloping new techniques. 

Oliver Loving started in Texas as a farmer, 
stock raiser, and freighter. “In 1855 the 
country had become settled to some extent, 
and the indications were that Collin County 
would soon be settled up so that cattle rais- 
ing could not be carried on successfully in 


* George W. Hughes, Memoir Descriptive of a Divi- 
sion of the United States Army, under the command of 
Brigadier General John E. Wool, from San Antonio 
de Bexar, in Texas, to Saltillo, in Mexico, Sen. Ex. Doc. 
No. 32, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., p. 41. 

*Richard I. Dodge, The Hunting Grounds of the 
Great West (London, 1877), 148-149. 

* Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., and Winnie Allen (eds.), 
The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (Austin, 
1924), No. 1447, III, pp. 106-107. 
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that locality.”* Consequently, he moved 
westward to Palo Pinto County. George W. 
Slaughter—a soldier, a preacher, and a prac- 
titioner of medicine—started raising cattle 
in Freestone County at the age of forty-one 
with ninety-two head. He believed oppor- 
tunities were to the west, and in 1857 he also 
drove his herd to Palo Pinto County."” 

John S. Chisum, contractor and county 
clerk, got into the cattle business to avoid 
confining work. He started raising stock 
where Fort Worth is now located, but by 
1862 the area was filling with settlers and he 
had to move further west.'' The point could 
be belabored with name after name from the 
early roster of the Texas cattle industry. 

By 1866 the time was propitious for the 
industry to expand. Destitute soldiers re- 
turned from the war. Hide hunters were 
killing off the buffalo; the United States 
Army was nibbling away at the Indian popu- 
lation, pushing it onto reservations; railroads 
were penetrating westward, all of which 
opened the northern ranges and created 
markets for cattle. Meanwhile, Texas ranges 
were stocked with multitudes of cattle, virtu- 
ally useless where they stood. They had to 
be moved, and the tide of Longhorns started 
to flow. During the period between 1866 and 
1880 the Texas cattle industry spread over 
vast areas of the West, building its tall, 
raunchy, romantic tradition and attracting 
world-wide attention. 

It is not the contention: that Texas fur- 
nished all or even a majority of the beef 
consumed in the nation during this time. It 
is rather difficult from presently available rec- 
ords to determine just how many cattle went 
up the trails out of Texas. Certainly the 
recollections of old-timers and fictional ac- 
counts greatly exaggerate the actual number. 
United States Department of Agriculture 
figures for the year 1880 reveal that the en- 
tire West contained only 34 per cent of the 
nation’s cattle.'* However, there is no ques- 
tion but that these beginnings in Texas sup- 
plied the impetus and pattern for the industry 
as a whole. 

The impetus, indeed, was too powerful; 
and, once in motion, the industry reacted 
like a stampeding herd. About 1880-1885 
was a time of speculation and over-expansion. 
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Texas glutted its markets by stocking the 
northern ranges. The ever-present agricul- 
turists used barbed wire for fences; they 
used windmills to produce water for feeder 
stock; they grew corn for feed. These fac- 
tors, combined with adverse economic con- 
ditions, produced a powerful pincer move- 
ment on the cattle industry. The situation 
was pretty well summed up by Thomas H. 
Franklin in an address of welcome to the 
convention of the Texas Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in San Antonio in 1895: 
Not many years ago your herds covered the 
plains and valleys, but the farmer found that 
beneath the waving grass there was a soil that 
would raise wheat, corn, oats and cotton, and he 
came with his plow, and you moved further on 
with your cattle. . . The twelve acres necessary 
to raise a cow, if fit for cultivation, will produce 
more wealth for the country if utilized for agri- 
cultural purposes than if used for grazing land. 
. In a contest for occupancy of tillable land 
the cowman must succumb to the farmer. . . In 
the future, cattle raising as an industry must be 
carried on in the uncultivable lands of the State. 
How to accommodate the cattle industry to this 
condition is a question before you for solution. . .”* 


Texans met the challenge. The scientific 
approach was adopted. For example, range 
management and the development of new 
grasses became of prime importance. Cattle 
were bred especially for the climatic condi- 
tions at hand. The first American breed of 
beef cattle, the Santa Gertrudis, was devel- 
oped on the King Ranch in that same south- 
ern tip of Texas." 

And now it seems not at all unlikely that 
the industry is setting forth on another spiral 
of the same, cycle, namely, supplying im- 
proved breeding stock and ranching tech- 
niques to areas which have been heretofore 
comparatively unsuccessful at producing beef, 
at the risk of future competition for such 
areas. 


* James Cox, The Cattle Industry of Texas and Ad- 
jacent Territory (St. Louis, 1895), 306. 

Ibid., pp. 303-304. 

Tbid., pp. 299-300. 

Tenth Census of the Uniter States (1880) (Wash- 
ington, 1883), III. 

* Cox, Cattle Industry of Texas, p. 240. 


“Tom The King Ranch (Kingsville, 1957), 


Lea, 


Il, pp. 647ff. 
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Museum of the Great Plains*® 


R. Jr. 


The Great Plains occupy a broad segment 
of the North American Continent, from the 
Rio Grande northward to the Arctic Circle. 
This vast and somewhat amorphous geo- 
graphical and cultural region has long been 
in need of a “voice” to accentuate—in a 
broad research and exhibition program—the 
manifold facets of man’s struggle to acclimate 
himself to the varied and extreme physical 
conditions which are characteristic only of a 
plains environment. The peculiar problems 
and difficulties of adjustment to a semi-arid, 
windy, treeless plains have been tempered by 
unique distinctions, vicissitudes, and con- 
siderable human suffering. 

The nation’s newest regional museum—The 
Museum of the Great Plains—was officially 
dedicated on April 9, 1961, in Lawton, Okla- 
homa, to the end that the history of the con- 
tinuing struggle to subdue this vast and often 
inhospitable region might be recorded and 
preserved. The new museum building is an 
air-conditioned structure of “rustic modern” 
architecture and contains an exhibition area 
of 16,000 square feet. It is situated on a five- 
acre tract in Lawton’s new “Cultural Center.” 
Those who witnessed the dedicatory cere- 
mony and toured the physical plant were ap- 
prised that the new institution was not de- 
signed to be just another tourist attraction but 
is formally dedicated to portray the broad 
expanse of the human history of the Great 
Plains region which is comprised of the ten 
states—or parts thereof—of Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
and Wyoming. Since no other institution 
serves in this capacity, The Museum of the 
Great Plains has a unique mission: 

To collect, preserve, interpret and exhibit items of 

the cultural history of man in the Great Plains of 

North America. 

To conduct research into the history of the Great 

Plains in order to increase man’s knowledge of 

man, and to make such information available to 


all. 


R. HALLIBURTON, JR. is chairman of the De- 
partment of Social Science, Cameron State 
Agricultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma. 


To gather information that will better enable 
present and future inhabitants of the Great Plains 
to understand the vivid contrast of the land, 
climate and people of the region. 

To enrich the future, to promote appreciation of 
beauty, and to serve as the voice of history in the 
Great Plains. 


The infant institution has assigned itself a 
monumental task. Nevertheless, its present 
staff of six full-time professional members, 
headed by Marvin E. Tong, Jr., has already 
begun to execute its many responsibilities. 
Tong has been active in historical and archae- 
ological activities for 20 years and is the 
author of numerous scholarly publications in 
his field. He also serves as secretary-treasurer 
of the Oklahoma Anthropological Society, 
trustee of the Missouri Archaeological Society, 
and is a former member of the advisory coun- 
cil of the Missouri State Park Board and the 
University of Missouri School of Forestry. 
Adrian D. Anderson is the curator of history 
and anthropology. Anderson is a past assistant 
director of the University of lowa Archaeolog- 
ical Field Schools. He has also served as cura- 
tor of the Human Relations Area Files of the 
University of Iowa, as a research associate for 
the University of Missouri, and conducted 
archaeological investigations for the Middle 
American Research Institute. The curator of 
archieves is Barbara A. Anderson, who has 
prepared museum exhibits for the University 
of Iowa, the Museum of Anthropology of the 
University of Missouri, and the Sanford Mu- 
seum at Cherokee, Iowa. 

A visitor to the new “Plains” museum 
might expect to discover great quantities of 
bows and arrows, guns, buffalo robes, ox 
yokes, and other sundry artifacts exhibited in 
dimly-lighted display cases stationed in poorly 


*The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
following sources for the information appearing in this 
article: Marvin E. Tong, Jr., “The Museum of the Great 
Plains: Its Conception and Mission,” and Arthur R. 
Lawrence, “Our Historical Society Heritage,” and other 
articles in Chronicles of Comanche County, Vil, No. 1 
(Spring, 1961); John Clabes, “Plains Lore Treasury 
Opens Today,” Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), 
April 9, 1961; and the official statement of the mission 
of the Museum of the Great Plains by the board of 
directors. 
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ventilated rooms and corridors. Actually, this 
museum has consciously avoided this prevail- 
ing stereotyped exhibition by employing the 
newest creative display techniques. Exhibit 
cases are uncluttered, well-lighted, and large 
—one case is 36 feet in length. The numerous 
hanging displays are colorful, artistic, and 
germane to life on the Great Plains from the 
time of the earliest Spanish explorers to the 
present. 

The genesis of the Museum of the Great 
Plains was entwined with the formation of 
the Comanche County Historical Society. 
In 1952, at the commemorative occasion in 
Lawton, Dr. Charles Evans, executive secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, was 
principal speaker. His address stimulated 


considerable interest, and in consequence a 
new historical society was founded. 

In January of 1955 the infant but ambitious 
society appointed a “museum and archives 
committee” to formulate plans for erecting 
a suitable building to house their rapidly in- 
creasing acquisitions. After much considera- 


tion it was decided to accept an invitation by 
Maj. Gen. Thomas E. de Shazo, the com- 
manding officer of Fort Sill, to maintain a 


“frontier museum” within the walls of the 
historic fort’s “old stone corral.” This act 
marked the fruition of an indefatigable search 
for an adequate “home” for the institution. 
The museum functioned smoothly in_ its 
quarters at Fort Sill for nearly two years. 
Then, on January 16, 1958, the McMahon 
Foundation’s board of directors met with 
the society’s governing board and announced 
that Mrs. Louise D. McMahon, a widely- 
known Lawton philanthropist, desired to 
grant $200,000 for the construction of an 
archives and museum building. The city of 
Lawton generously provided the Society with 
a choice tract of land. Architect John H. 
Lattimore and members of the building com- 
mittee visited several institutions—including 
the Nebraska Historical Society Museum in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and the Museum of Inter- 
national Folk Art at Santa Fe, New Mexico— 
to further acquaint themselves with museum 
architecture. The McMahon Foundation sub- 
sequently provided an additional $130,000 for 
construction, furnishings, and operating ex- 
penses during the first year of operations. 
Ground was officially broken in March, 
1959, and the edifice was completed in early 


Photo by Albert ]. Copley, Cameron State Agricultural College 
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May of 1960. On Sunday afternoon, May 
15, 1960, a private ribbon-cutting ceremony 
was held on the entrance patio of the build- 
ing, in which the Society’s benefactress, Mrs. 


ning and bringing into being an institution 
with a definitely planned program.” 

An insight into the museum’s exhibition 
program can perhaps be gained from the titles 


of the institution’s first group of modular 
exhibits which depict the diverse characteris- 
tics of the Great Plains region—the exhibits 
include: “The Great Plains in Transition, 
A Climate to Reckon With, Prehistoric In- 
dians of the Plains, Indian Horse, Warpath, 
The Fur Trade, Advancing the Frontier, The 
Great Buffalo Hunt, Wheels Across the 
Plains, The Rampaging Herd, Territorial 
Openings, Lawton Opening, Lawmen of the 
Plains, The Frontier Doctor, The Civil War 
Centennial,” and a series of free-standing ex- 
hibits depicting various aspects of the lives 
of plainsmen. 


Louise D. McMahon, participated. The formal 
opening of the museum to the public, how- 
ever, was delayed nearly a year in order to 
allow the staff adequate time to prepare, 
catalogue, index, and display the institution’s 
myriad acquisitions. Finally on April 9, 1961, 
the official opening and dedication was held. 
Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, delivered the principal ad- 
dress in which he congratulated the society, 
museum staff, and McMahon Foundation 
“on the vision which they have shown in plan- 


QUIETING MILLING CATTLE 

Drovers consider that the cattle do themselves great injury by running round in a circle, 
which is termed in cow-boy parlance, “milling,” and it can only be stayed by standing at a 
distance and hallooing or singing to them. The writer has many times sat upon the fence of 
a shipping yard and sang to an enclosed herd whilst a train would be rushing by. And it is 
surprising how quiet the herd will be so long as they can hear the human voice; but if they 
fail to hear it above the din of the train, a rush is made, and the yards bursted asunder, un- 
less very strong. Singing hymns to Texas steers is the peculiar forte of the genuine cow-boy, 

but the spirit of true piety does not abound in the sentiment. 
From Jos. G. McCoy, 


Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade (1874) 


SUMMER CAMP 


Fully seventy-five thousand cattle arrived at Abilene during the summer of 1868, and at 
the opening of the market in the spring fine prices were realized and snug fortunes were 
made by such drovers as were able to effect a sale of their herds. It was the custom to 
locate herds as near the village as good water and plenty of grass could be found. As 
soon as the herd is located upon its summer grounds a part of the help is discharged, as 
it requires less labor to hold than to travel. The camp was usually located near some living 
water or spring where sufficient wood for camp purposes could be easily obtained. After 
selecting the spot for the camp, the wagon would be drawn up. Then a hole dug in the 
ground in which to build a fire of limbs of trees or drift wood gathered to the spot, and a 
permanent camp instituted by unloading the contents of the wagon upon the ground. 


From Jos. G. McCoy, 
Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade (1874) 
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The Farmer's Age: Agriculture, 1815-1860. By 
Paul W. Gates. (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc. Vol. II] in The 
Economic History of the United States, 
1960, xviii, 460 pp., $6.00.) 

George R. Taylor’s Transportation Revolu- 
tion, 1815-1860, published in 1951 as volume 
IV of The Economic History of the United 
States, dealt with the non-agricultural aspects 
of the American economy. Fred A. Shannon's 
Farmer's Last Frontier, issued in 1945, pro- 
vided for the same series a treatment of agri- 
culture for the period from 1860 to 1897. 
Now, at last, we have the volume designed to 
precede Shannon's and parallel Taylor’s. It 
was worth waiting for. 

The book is organized as a series of topical 
essays. After taking a preliminary view of 
north and south in 1815, the author examines 
at length the content and effects of the 
federal system for the disposal of the public 
lands. There follow seven chapters on the 
staple crops and essays on new crops, jour- 
nalism, education, labor and machinery, the 
role of government, and, finally a survey of 
agriculture in the far west. 

Mr. Gates’s prodigious familiarity with 
both contemporary documents and modern 
scholarship enables him to illustrate his de- 
scriptive passages with colorful incidents and 
other specific detail. In describing agricultural 
practices and the workings of the public-land 
system he is at his best. 

It is characteristic of the book that the 
author’s preface consists mainly of acknowl- 
edgments and omits any statement of purpose 
or of general theory. This is not to say that 
analysis and interpretation are not to be found 
here, but that they are introduced so casually 
and are so thoroughly qualified that it is not 
easy to formulate and state Gates’s general 
conclusions. The book is rich in detailed illus- 
tration, but somewhat disappointing as an 
analytical contribution to the economic history 
of the United States. 

One must acknowledge that for building a 
systematic history of American agriculture be- 
fore the Civil War the statistical bases are 
deficient and that they are likely to remain 
so. Gates has used the census data, not alto- 
gether reliable, but appears not to have ex- 
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plained why he did not use the farm-price 
studies compiled by a number of experiment 
stations. 

If he has not made altogether explicit the 
implications of his evidence, one may read 
between the lines. On almost every page he 
shows that the rewards of agriculture went 
to those who had at their command sufficient 
capital to acquire, develop, and operate the 
farm unit of optimum size for the optimum 
crops in a specific geographical and temporal 
situation. 

The Jeffersonian myth, kept alive by po- 
litical demagogues, fostered the delusion that 
cheap land and a strong back were the chief 
components of successful husbandry. Danhof 
has shown the minor place of land acquisition 
in the capital costs of farm making and the 
records of the General Land Office show that 
the costs of farm making did not deter the 
impecunious from attaching themselves to the 
land. The secular decline of farm-produce 
prices, the rise in land values, the enlarge- 
ment of farm technology, and the steady com- 
mercialization of agriculture all tended to 
stimulate rising inputs of capital. The squat- 
ter, enticed by politically-oriented land laws, 
too often found that the lack of development 
capital left him unable to survive, much less 
achieve a fair standard of living. To the situa- 
tion he adjusted in one or more of several 
ways. He could sell off part of his cheaply- 
bought land and apply the capital gains to 
developing the remainder; normally he had 
acquired more land than the family labor 
force could operate. He could go in for wheat 
production, with its high risks, high returns, 
and low capital requirements. He could sell 
his entire claim, move to cheaper land and 
wait for rising land values to renew what 
was both his plight and his opportunity. Gates 
recognizes that he tried all of these devices, 
that land-speculation was not confined to 
large-scale absentees, and that excessive con- 
centration on wheat or corn/hogs reflected the 
operators’ shortage of capital. He deplores the 
growth of tenantry and of wage labor and 
implies that they flowed from absentee specu- 
lation in land. One could argue, rather, that 
all of these realities are aspects of the capital 
requirements of economic development. 
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As macro-economic analysis this book leaves 
something to be desired, and the author’s 
class prejudices skew and mar his treatment 
of some subjects. But, for all this, The Farm- 
er’s Age has such substantial merits, not fully 
recognized in a brief review, that it supplies 
the best single introduction to the subject. 

Thomas LeDuc 
Oberlin College 


Free Grass To Fences: The Montana Cattle 
Range Story. By Robert H. Fletcher. 
Illustrations by Charles M. Russell. Pub- 
lished for the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana. (New York: University Publishers, 
Inc., 1960, XII [8], 233 [3] pp., $12.00. 

For a book in a culinary context, the equiva- 
lent of the title of the book here under review 
would undoubtedly be “soup to nuts.” This 
book, written under the sponsorship of the 

Montana Stockgrowers Association, was in- 

tended to be, and it is, a generalized history 

of the cattle industry in Montana from its 
earliest days to our own time. Obviously it 
has been written by a man who knows not 
only the rangeland of Montana, but also how 
this land has been used to create and maintain 
an industry that is almost, if not quite, domi- 
nant in Montana today. There can be little 
doubt that this book will be warmly wecomed 
by Montana cowmen and their relatives and 
friends—partly because it is attractively 
printed and beautifully illustrated, but mostly, 

I think, because the story that it tells appears 

in an idiom with which they are familiar. 

Although this book comes unadorned with 
either bibliography or footnotes, the discern- 
ing reader will not fail to detect the nature 
of the author's sources; namely, the rich hold- 
ings of the Montana Historical Society, var- 
ious private records, and the personal knowl- 
edge of many who have actually participated 
in the business of breeding cattle in Montana. 

More especially, he has used the records of 

the Montana Stockgrowers Association. In 

fact, the activities of this association provide, 
from the middle 1880's onward, a central 
theme for this book. 

Those who have some knowledge of the 
history of the American Far West—and es- 
pecially those who are acquainted with the 


history of the cattle industry in other parts 
of that region—will find neither the plan nor 
the contents of this book entirely novel. Cat- 
tlemen, wherever they operated in our Far 
West, had much in common; and in this book 
the problems and the annoyances of Montana 
cattlemen pass prominently in review. Here 
we read, inter alia, of over-crowded ranges, of 
disastrous winters, of more than one depres- 
sion, and of the effects of two great wars; and 
here also we read of Indians, predatory ani- 
mals, rustlers, homesteaders, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and other pests that Montana cattle- 
men were called upon to endure. Despite all 
these things, many Montana cattlemen sur- 
vived, and, of those who did survive, more 
than a few lived to see their industry emerge 
from the period of unregulated use of range- 
land into a new era of Federal control dating, 
let us say, approximately from the passage of 
the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934. This act, 
interestingly enough, owed much to the suc- 
cessful operation, from 1928 onward, of the 
Mizpah-Pumpkin Creek Grazing District in 
Montana. Here was a pilot project in the 
leasing of public lands to cattlemen. Accord- 
ingly, Montana cattlemen were, to some ex- 
tent, prepared to profit by the Taylor Act, and 
they have profited by it. There are now, we 
are told, six grazing districts in Montana, and 
in 1958 these districts embraced more than 
five million acres of the public domain. In that 
year also there were, in eleven national forests 
in Montana, more than four and one-half 
million acres of rangeland open to livestock. 
The cattle industry in Montana is still a big 
industry. On January 1, 1959, Montana had 
more than two million head of beef cattle. 

Nearly every interested reader of this book 
will, I think, regret the lack of an index. A 
few, moreover, will regret the lack of spe- 
cific references in support of statements like, 
for example, this one: “In 1838 Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin had approximately 1,000 Shorthorns 
at Fort Vancouver, started with a few cows 
bred to Durham bulls brought from Eng- 
land.” Nevertheless, this book, despite minor 
shortcomings, will be read with pleasure by 
all persons who are interested in the subject 
with which it deals. 

]. Orin Oliphant 
Bucknell University 
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Historical Statistics of the United States, Co- 
lonial Times to 1957: A Statistical Ab- 
stract Supplement. By the Bureau of the 
Census with the Cooperation of the Social 
Science Research Council. (Washington 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1960, xii, 789 pp., $6.00.) 

“Statistics are an indispensable adjunct to 
historical analysis,” say the authors in their 
preface. Pre-Civil War statistical sources are 
meager and scattered. For the first half cen- 
tury the census did little more than count 
heads. It began gathering agricultural data in 
1840. Men of affairs of those days relied on 
such publications as Timothy Pitkin’s Statis- 
tical View (1817-1835), Adam Seybert’s Sta- 
tistical Annals (1818), Niles Weekly Register 
(1811-1849), and Hunt's Merchant Magazine 
(1838-1870), and historians since have done 
the same. The annual Statistical Abstract of 
the United States first appeared in 1878, and 
the Census grew bigger every decade. With 
the passage of time the tables in the Statistical 
Abstract grew longer and their number in- 
creased so that by the 1940’s the volume was 
becoming unwieldy. The best solution seemed 
to be to cut out the earlier years of long 
series. That served the majority of users well 
enough, but it hardly pleased the historians. 

In 1949 the Bureau of the Census, at the 
instigation of the Social Science Research 
Council, brought out Historical Statistics of 
the United States, 1789-1945. It drew from 
more than the Statistical Abstract and was the 
joint effort of many specialists. It covered 14 
major topics, namely, wealth and income, 
population characteristics and migration, vital 
statistics and health and nutrition, labor force 
and wages and working conditions, agricul- 
ture, land and forestry and fisheries, minerals 
and power, construction and housing, manu- 
facturers. transportation, price indexes, bal- 
ance of payments and foreign trade, banking 
and finance, and government. Historians wel- 
comed it enthusiastically but asked for more. 
In 1954 the Bureau of the Census published 
an 80 page pamphlet, Continuation to 1952 of 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 
1789-1945, which contained “revisions of se- 
lected series.” 

The present Historical Statistics is over 
twice the length of the first, having 8,000 series 
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instead of 3,000. The Economic History Asso- 
ciation contributed to its organization and 
construction; the Ford Foundation helped 
finance it. These compilations not only pro- 
vide ready access to series of wide general 
interest but point to sources of additional 
data. The federal government has gathered 
most of the series, with the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, which supplied some 
800, in second place. It carries no previously 
unpublished statistics. Most series are national 
in scope, run for at least 20 years, and the 
recent cut-off date is 1957. There is now a 
section devoted to Colonial times, emphasiz- 
ing commerce, paper money issues, and 
prices. The earliest series, English imports of 
American tobacco, runs from 1616 to 1693. 

The new volume contains not only the 
original topics, many of them improved, but 
has added “consumer expenditure patterns, 
social security, education, crime and correc- 
tion, recreation, religious afhliation, climate, 
communications, distribution and services, 
business population, corporate assets, research 
and development, private insurance, Armed 
Forces and veterans, and colonial statistics.” 
Whereas the section on agriculture, land, 
forests and fisheries was 59 pages long in the 
1949 volume, it totals 100 in the 1960 volume. 
As in the previous volume, many of the 
series tie on to those in the Statistical Abstract 
and those in turn are continued in the 
monthly Survey of Current Business. 

This book greatly assists American histo- 
rians in judging their country’s progress from 
a quantitative point of view. Every serious 
historian of our nation should have a copy 
in his personal library. 


Donald L. Kemmerer 
University of Illinots 


Land Reform and Democracy. By Clar- 
ence Senior. (Gainesville, University of 
Florida Press, 1958, 269 pp., $6.75.) 


. In Latin America, Africa, Asia and some 
countries of Europe, land reform is one of 
the major jolitical issues of the day. How- 
ever, the intense partisan interest complicates 
the execution of careful studies covering the 
economic, social and political factors peculiar 
to each country. 
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In this case Senior attempts to evaluate an 
earlier land distribution project carried out 
in Mexico’s Laguna region in 1936. The 
study is of special interest because Senior 
makes his evaluation in terms of the contri- 
bution of land reform to the development 
of democracy. His criteria are the eight goal 
values of democracy expounded by Harold 
Lasswell. 

The result is an interesting document, re- 
flecting experience and keen observation on 
the part of the author; it is somewhat disap- 
pointing in terms of the evidence presented. 
One wishes that Senior might have carried 
out a rather complete bench mark study 
during one of his early visits to the area im- 
mediately after the land distribution. In such 
a base study he might have introduced 
measures directly related to the criteria which 
he chose for the evaluation. As a result he 
would have had an ample base for later 
comparisons and might have avoided an 
undue reliance on little-related census meas- 
ures. This might also have provided justifica- 
tion for speaking of the Laguna “experiment”. 
In view of the progress which social scientists 
have made during the past couple of decades 
in the development of measures of different 
concepts it seems out of place to be quoting 
John Dewey of 1939 to substantiate the con- 
tention that experimentation in the social 
field “is rather a process of trial and error 
accompanied with some degree of hope and 
a great deal of talk.” This may be an accep- 
table definition of some “social experiments” 
but it is hardly acceptable as a description of 
experimentation in the sciences, social or 
natural, where “experiment” implies a definite 
design and objective measures for evaluating 
certain criteria. Such objective measures are 
lacking here, yet the author asserts himself in 
favor of the type of land reform measures 
carried out in the Laguna. Critical readers, 
including those who know something of the 
functioning of the ejido system in various 
parts of Mexico, will require more evidence 
than the author presents before accepting his 
judgment that democracy has com€ to a cot- 
ton kingdom. Nevertheless, apart from what 
may be an over-optimistic evaluation of a spe- 
cific land reform project, his summary and 


discussion of a number of the problems in- 
volved in land reform is excellent. 


Delbert T. Myren 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
Agricultural Program in Mexico 


Trees, Shrubs and Woody Vines of the South- 
west. By Robert A. Vines. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1960, xxi, 1,104 pp., 

25.00.) 

In this large work, the woody plants of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico are presented. There are over 
1,200 of them, all illustrated by Sarah Kahl- 
den Arendale. The illustrations are very good, 
and will be the chief aid to the user of the 
book in identifying a plant. Indeed, the draw- 
ings constitute about the only way that a 
plant can be readily identified, because, with 
rare exceptions, no keys are provided. 

Each species is accompanied by a descrip- 
tion and by a paragraph on the habitat and 
range. The most interesting of the reading 
falls under the remarks on common names, 
propagation, medicinal and other uses, in- 
cluding a half dozen or so recipes for per- 
simmon. 

The book is beautifully printed and bound. 
Errors are not of the kind to bother the user 
except for often understandable mistakes in 
the purported distribution of the species. 
Coyote willow (Salix exigua) (p. 101), Butter- 
nut (Juglans cinerea) (p. 126), and Red Bay 
(Persea borbonia) (p. 296) are listed as oc- 
curring in Oklahoma, and it is true that they 
have been reported in the literature, but no 
authentic records are known to this reviewer. 
One would not know from the ranges given 
that Texas mulberry (Morus microphylla) (p. 
219), Mountain Mahogany (Cercocarpus 
montanus) (p. 423), and azaleas (Rhododen- 
dron) (pp. 828-830) occur in Oklahoma. But 
such deficiencies are minor when one con- 
siders the scope of this commendable book, 
the culmination of 25 years of work. 

George ]. Goodman 
University of Oklahoma 

Seeds That Grew, A History of the Coopera- 
tive Grange League Federation Exchange. 
By Joseph G. Knapp. (Hinsdale, N. Y.: 
Anderson House, 1960, 537 pp., $6.50.) 
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This book is a uniquely meticulous record 
of current history. It could have been written 
only by a person who had sought to ascer- 
tain the validated facts about a Ssistorical sit- 
uation and found either that the facts had 
not been recorded or were lost. It is a val- 
uable book, because the author, out of his 
longtime, continuous study of cooperatives, 
was able to tell the story of a great American 
cooperative, in terms both of its history and 
its economic significance. 

Anyone who has attempted to reconstruct 
the actual experiences of an organization 
which had no careful record of its early days 
knows that he should have a healthy mistrust 
of much of the information available to him. 
In this case, the author was able to check all 
of his inferences and interpretations with 
those who were active participants in the 
story he has recorded. 

The first and forty-eighth chapters of this 
weighty volume provide historic and eco- 
nomic orientation. There are five appendices 
and hundreds of footnotes, all of which the 
deeply-interested reader will want to read. As 
Dr. E. G. Nourse says in the Foreward, how- 
ever, “The very fact of such richness of detail 
as he has given to the book will defeat the 
purpose of anyone who has the intention to 
read it in an evening or on a slack day at 
the office.” 

The first four chapters present the back- 
ground conditions out of which the Grange 
League Federation evolved. Basically, these 
were the steadily-increasing commercialization 
of American farming and the purchase by 
farmers of an increasing percentage of their 
supplies. These same factors had given rise to 
early Grange and Alliance cooperatives, most 
of which failed because they did not under- 
stand the fundamental and necessary eco- 
nomic and business functions which had to be 
performed between primary producers: and 
ultimate consumers in a price and market 
economy. 

To meet these same, but greatly magnified, 
situations, the GLF was organized in 1918. 
Starting with a capital stock of less than 
$32,000, by 1959 its total capital stock and 
patrons’ equity was more than $46,000,000. 
The author relates the step by step ways by 
which the leaders of this organization learned 
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how to handle a big and diversified business. 

The GLF started out as a farmers’ supply 
cooperative, not a marketing cooperative. 
Supply cooperatives had largely failed in the 
past, which is all the more reason why its 
history of success is important. The analysis 
of how it succeeded is presented in detail and 
completely validated. The sources are so com- 
pletely documented that no future analyst 
need search for them or even read them. The 
work Dr. Knapp did in preparing this book 
need never be repeated. 

It is this reviewer's judgment that the book 
can no more be reviewed in terms of generali- 
zations than it could have been written in” 
such terms. It must be read in detail. Those 
who read it, however, will not be lost in the 
details, because it moves throughout under 
the hand of a scholar who ran a clear line 
of analysis through his descriptions of these 
details. It is like a laboratory research report, 
but also presents the researcher’s scholarly in- 
terpretation of his findings. 


Carl C. Taylor 


Arlington, Virginta 


Three Centuries and the Island: A Historical 
Geography of Settlement and Agriculture 
in Prince Edward Island, Canada. By 
Andrew Hill Clark. (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1959, xiv, 287 pp.) 

This book is the fortunate result of two 
distinct but integrated tasks which Professor 

Clark set for himself: first, to investigate the 

historical geography of Prince Edward Island 

in order to contribute to a larger understand- 
ing of settlement and agriculture in north- 
eastern North America; and, to move another 
step toward his still broader objective of 
analyzing the transfer from the British Isles 
of people and culture, including economic 
plants and animals, and their establishment 
in North America, Australia, New Zealand, 
and parts of Africa. (See, by the same author, 

The Invasion of New Zealand by People 

Plants and Animals, New Brunswick, 1949.) 

Secondly, he attempts to further develop and 

put to rigorous, practical test a method of re- 

search in historical geography. 

The method (see the chapter on “Historical 
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Geography” by Clark and others in American 
Geography: Inventory and Prospect, Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, Syracuse, 
1954) involves establishing, for various times 
during the three centuries, of instantaneous 
“geographies” and of analyzing the processes 
involved in the change from one to another. 

Of major concern in this study are people, 
including those of French, Scots, English, and 
Irish origin, respectively, agricultural crops 
and animals, and kinds of land use. Geogra- 
phies of each of these for specific times, the 
ratios or relationships among them, and the 
kinds and rates of change during the inter- 
vening periods are depicted on some 150 maps 
of large and uniform scale and interpreted in 
the text. For example, maps of the ratio of 
sheep to swine, for various times from 1833 
to 1951, are analyzed not only relative to one 
another but also to the many maps of other 
pertinent phenomena such as densities of 
settlement or crops. Central in the writer's 
concern are the relationships of patterns of 
distribution of the cultural origin of the 
settlers on the one hand to specific character- 
istics of farming operations on the other. The 
relative uniformity of the island's land and 
climate, together with the changing distribu- 
tions of the cultural groups of people and the 
availability of data by lots and townships, 
over a long period make it a well-chosen 
laboratory in which to pursue the methodo- 
logical objective. 

The reader interested only in settlement and 
agriculture as they have developed and 
changed during three centuries in this part 
of eastern Canada will not be disappointed. 
Two introductory chapters give a brief sum- 
mary of the character and significance of the 
island at mid-twentieth century and a review 
of its resources and Indian inhabitants as they 
appeared three centuries earlier. The final 
chapter, recommended especially for the 
reader possessed of much curiosity but little 
time, has the unique distinction of being on 
the one hand a concise summary of both the 
methodological objective and the changing 
geographies, and on the other, a_ reflective 
essay that lures one back into the detail of 
this book or forward to anticipate others of 
its kind. 

Clarence W. Olmstead 
University of Wisconsin 


Le Vignoble du Languedoc méditerranéen et 
du Roussillon. By Gaston Galtier. (3 vols., 
Montpellier {Hérault, France|: Causse, 
Graille & Castelnau, 1961.) 


Dr. Galtier’s careful and scholarly work has 
already received the Olivier de Serres prize of 
the French Ministry of Agriculture, and it 
was published with the support of the Minis- 
try of National Education and the National 
Center for Scientific Research. This three- 
volume study represents virtually the author’s 
life’s work. Professor of Geography at the 
University of Montpellier and honorary direc- 
tor of the Superior School of Commerce of 
Montpellier, Dr. Galtier’s scholarly work was 
interrupted by World War II, during which 
he played a gallant and exhausting part in the 
French Resistance Movement. 

Though essentially a study in economic 
geography, the first part of Volume I is de- 
voted to agricultural history. The maps, 
charts, and extensive bibliographies in them- 
selves comprise a significant contribution. 


Dwight W. Morrow, |r. 
Temple University 


State Intervention in the Argentine Meat 
Packing Industry, 1946-1958. By _ E. 
Louise Peffer. Reprinted from Food Re- 
search Institute Studies. Vol. ll, No. 1, 
February, 1961 (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1961, 33-73 pp. 16 charts, 1 graph, 
$1.00.) 


This compact study of the complexities of 
state regulation, increased production costs, 
and nationalization tendencies in the Argen- 
tine meat packing industry traces the involve- 
ments of price control and subsidization with- 
in a multiple foreign exchange system. The 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute under 
Peron used profits from agricultural and live- 
stock products for other facets of Peron’s pro- 
gram. Regulation of meat packing in some 
way or another upset or complicated the eco- 
nomic processes between the producer and 
the consumer either at home or abroad. Ar- 
gentine export problems were augmented by 
growing beef production in England and 
general economic improvement in post-war 
Europe, however. 
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This brief, data-packed monograph does not 
provide a background of the regulatory action 
of the government in meat packing and other 
segments of the economy prior to 1%, nor 
of the significant decline in Argentine agricul- 
tural and livestock exports which had taken 
place between 1926 and 1946. Although one 
of the many columns of data does include 
“exchange rates,” the study does not, for this 
reviewer, give adequate attention to the com- 
plications arising from serious foreign ex- 
change difficulties. Packing companies may 
have suffered heavy losses during the inter- 
vention, although the facts included do not 
prove this conclusively. 

This study with its collection and excellent 
organization of data fills a void. Similar re- 
ports on other Argentine industries are 
needed. 

James C. Carey 
Kansas State University 


The Human Use of the Earth. By Philip L. 
Wagner. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1960, xv, 270 pp., $6.00) 

This book is a rather amateurish attempt 
to construct a sweeping synthesis of the re- 
lation between man and his environment, in- 
cluding the interaction of physical, social, 
economic, and technological factors. The 
author, a geographer at the University of 
Chicago, possesses a scholarly and philosoph- 
ical turn of mind. His far-reaching analysis 
is limited neither by space nor time. He refers 
to patterns of behavior observed among 
Aleuts, Bushmen, Lapps, Tasmanians, Eski- 
mos, and Bedoins, or the experience of the 
Aztecs, Mongols, and countless other cultures. 
Much of the material presented is elementary, 
e.g., the information that plants can utilize 
inorganic matter as food, that field mice cache 
food supplies, and that ants are a highly 
social species. Stress is placed on the symbiotic 
relationship between humans, plants, and 
animals. Interestingly, among the myriads of 
species of flora and fauna on earth, “the sym- 
biosis of domestication has been established 
with only a few hundreds of plants, and a few 
dozen animals” (p. 16). 

Man, being a versatile creature capable of 
using tools, machines, engines, and other pro- 
ductive facilities (like barns and tences), 


largely creates his own environment. Indeed, 
“differences in human welfare are much more 
closely related with differences in artificial 
environments than with differences of natural 
environment” (p. 236). The author points to 
the dangers of too much artificiality. Popu- 
lation increase, technological advance, im- 
proved transportation and urbanization make 
human society vulnerable to “internal dis- 
ruption and external destruction” (p. 23). 
This is an interesting, thought-provoking, 
and sometimes profound book; yet, like 
modernistic paintings, it may have special 
meanings known only to the author. 


Guinness's Brewery in the Irish Economy: 
1759-1876. By Patrick Lynch and John 
Vaizey. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1960, viii, 278 pp., including glossary, ap- 
pendix, index, $7.00.) 

The title of this instructive book might well 
be “The Economic History of Ireland, 1750- 
1880,” sub-titled “with special emphasis on 
the role of a market in the process of eco- 
nomic development as illuminated by the 
history of the brewing industry and the 
Guinness firm.” 

The Irish economy was long dominated by 
the cow and the potato patch. Several families 
might own the same cow, giving rise to 
arguments over which end of the cow was 
owned by Pat and which by Mike, while 
sweet-voiced colleens religiously did the milk- 
ing. “Outside the towns most Irish people 
from about 1770 lived mainly on potatoes” (p. 
11). The potato was associated with the dig- 
ging up of pasture land, the reclamation of 
bog and barren hillsides, the subdivision of 
holdings, the increase in early marriages and 
the improved nutrition which lowered mor- 
tality rates, all of which led to a phenomenal 
growth in the population from 2.5 million in 
1700 to 8.2 million in 1841, three-fourths of 
whom were living in a subsistence economy. 
The absence of a commercial, money economy 
long retarded the Irish brewing industry, for 
even if people had wanted to buy beer, they 
had no money to pay for it and, therefore, 
consumed their own locally distilled spirits. 
Until 1845 some of the Guinness output was 
sold in Dublin, but most of it was exported 
to England. Ireland’s principal export was 
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surplus people who emigrated first to Eng- 
land and Scotland and later to America. 

Then came the catastrophic Great Famine, 
which was the pivotal event in Modern Irish 
history. It disrupted the former subsistence 
economy and forced the Irish hinterland into 
the martime, capitalistic, commercial economy 
of the rest of the British Isles. The authors, 
with the full cooperation of Arthur Guinness 
Company in respect to freedom of inquiry 
and expression, have presented a_ well- 
balanced history of a great business firm. 
They analyze the impact of changing political 
and economic conditions which limit the 
scope of a business enterprise on one hand, 
but serve as a challenge to capable business 
leaders to alter the limiting conditions and 
to strike off in new directions to the end that 
their firms and the economy in general may 
prosper and grow. 


Animal Husbandry Heresies. By Allan 
Fraser. (New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary Inc., 1961, 200 pp., $6.00.) 

Heretics used to be burned at the stake, 
and heretical writings were committed to the 
flames at an auto-da-fé. We presage a kinder 
fate for Allan Fraser and his book of heresies. 

Fraser punctures the moguls of pedigree 

breeding and the high priests of genetics. 

Robert Bakewell (Leicester, England, 1726- 

1795), renowned as the pioneer scientific 

animal breeder, merely started a profitable 

racket—a mania for high-priced “purebreds” 
abetted by livestock “shows” at which artifici- 
ally ideal specimens are exhibited. The idea 
that pre-Bakewell animal breeding was “the 
chance mating of nobody's son with every- 
body's daughter” is quite erroneous. In sup- 
port, he cites, among other evidence, the 

Scriptural injunction, “by their fruits ye shall 

know them,” and the process of selection in 

Medieval times by which the village bull was 

rescued from becoming one of the village 

oxen. 

In short, Fraser believes that geneticists and 

livestock breeders tend to exaggerate the im- 


portance of breeding, and produces a great 
deal of very plausible evidence in favor of 
environmental factors. He discusses modern 
management practices with regard to live- 
stock feeding, hormones, antibiotics, minerals, 
and vitamins, which have produced remark- 
able results with livestock of undistinguished 
heredity. 

The author blends practical, scientific, and 
historical knowledge into a pungent, enter- 
taining, thought-provoking presentation, en- 
livened with personal views and ancedotes 
drawn from his experience as an M.D., a 
D.Sc., a shepherd in the Scottish highlands, 
and lecturer in animal and dairy husbandry 
at the University of Aberdeen. 


Catalogue of the Walter Frank Perkins Agri- 
cultural Library. Compiled by the Uni- 
versity of Southampton Library. (South- 
ampton, The University Library, 1961, 

, 291 pp., 45/-d.) 

The 2,009 fully-described and cross-indexed 
items were collected by the honorable Walter 
Frank Perkins during the course of a long 
and active life (1865-1946) as a farmer, sur- 
veyor, author, and Member of Parliament. He 
became a devoted bibliophile while a student 
at the Royal Agricultural College in Cirences- 
ter and, in 1929, published a bibliography of 
British and Irish writers on agriculture. His 
own extensive library of English-language 
books on agriculture was given to University 
of Southampton Library with the request that 
a catalogue be published to make the contents 
known, and that the books themselves should 
be available for loan outside the University. 

The collection is especially rich in 
eighteenth-century British material. All those 
who are interested in the ways of the husband- 
man and in country customs of the past will 
find rewarding and little known material in 
this collection. Its value to the student of agri- 
cultural, economic, and social history needs 
no emphasis. 
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APRIL 1961 MEETING 


The Agricultural History Society, meeting 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion in Detroit, Michigan, held a luncheon 
and a meeting of the Executive Committee on 
April 20, and a joint session with the Associa- 
tion, and the Society’s annual business meet- 
ing, on April 21. 

The luncheon meeting on April 20 was 
unusually well attended. Thomas Le Duc 
introduced Gilbert C. Fite, president of the 
Society, who spoke on “Expanded Frontiers 
in Agricultural History.” Mr. Fite urged 
agricultural historians to recognize the im- 
portance of their work. Agricultural history 
is not a minor aspect of another branch of 
history, but is a major branch in itself. It is 
obtaining increasing recognition, and there 
is every reason to believe that this trend will 
continue. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee 
was called to order at the conclusion of the 
luncheon program. Messrs. Carstensen, Eb- 
ling, Fite, Hayter, Le Duc, and Rasmussen 
of the Executive Committee; Mr. Kohlmeyer, 
editor of Agricultural History; Mr. Saloutos, 
chairman of the Book Award Committee; and 
past presidents Gates and Loehr were present. 
The secretary-treasurer presented his report 
on finances, and, on behalf of Mr. Case, pre- 
sented a report on new members. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee voted to make the new 
life membership fee of $150.00, which has 
been approved by the membership, effective 
July 1, 1961. The motion was then made 
and passed that the bequest of Marjorie F. 
Warner be placed in the capital fund until 
appropriated. 

James C. Olson of the University of Ne- 
braska and William D. Aeschbacher of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
spoke to the Committee on the plans of the 
Homestead Symposium Committee to cele- 
brate the centennial of the Homestead Act 
in June, 1962. The Executive Committee was 
asked to develop a historical session of two 
papers for the Symposium and agreed to do 
so. The president and the incoming president 
were asked to assume this responsibility. 

Walter H. Ebling reported for the Nomi- 
nating Committee. The proposal was made 
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that the vice president be automatically ad- 
vanced to the presidency each year. After 
discussing, the Committee resolved to post- 
pone a decision on this matter until its next 
meeting, and asked the secretary-treasurer 
to arrange a meeting in Washington at the 
end of December. 

A resolution thanking the secretary-treas- 
urer for his work on behalf of the Society was 
presented by Rodney C. Loehr and adopted 
by the Committee. Mr. Fite then moved that 
the Executive Committee recommend to the 
membership a change in the by-laws, chang- 
ing the title of “secretary-treasurer” to “ ex- 
ecutive secretary and treasurer.” The motion 
was adopted. 

Fred Kohlmeyer presented his report as 
editor, after which Mr. Loehr moved that 
the Committee thank Mr. Kohlmeyer and 
his wife for their work on the journal. The 
motion was adopted. 

The report of the Book Award Committee 
was presented by Theodore Saloutos, chair- 
man. After discussion, it was voted to make 
the award to Christiana Campbell. A motion 
was made by Wayne D. Rasmussen that the 
Executive Committee express its sincere ap- 
preciation to Mr. Saloutos for his three years 
of able service on the Book Award Com- 
mittee. The motion was seconded and passed. 

The joint session, in the afternoon of April 
21, was arranged by Homer E. Socolofsky 
of Kansas State University. Robert E. Burke 
of the University of Washington served as 
chairman in the absence of John D. Hicks. 
In the first paper, entitled “James Wilson and 
the New Agriculture,” D. Jerome Tweton of 
Dana College pointed out that the period 
in which Wilson served as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, from 1897 to 1913, saw a relatively 
prosperous agriculture. Wilson was an able 
politician and was well qualified in agri- 
culture. He devoted his efforts as Secretary 
to the application of science to agriculture 
and to the education of the farmer. 

The second paper, by Reynold M. Wik of 
Mills College, was an able discussion of 
“Henry Ford's Scientific Ideas for American 
Agriculture.” Henry Ford was a folk hero 
to many farmers, partly because Ford had 
come from a farm and retained something 
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of a rural flavor. Ford was opposed to the 
horse and to the cow. He would replace the 
horse by mechanical power and the cow by 
a vegetable product, such as soybean milk. 
Ford sponsored research to develop alcohol 
extracted from farm products as a motor fuel, 
to produce rubber from domestic plants, and 
to make wider use of soybeans. 

The third paper, entitled “The Farmer 
Views Himself, 1919-1933,” was presented by 
Ronald E. Mickel of Wayne State University. 
At the beginning of the period under review, 
the farmer felt that farming was a unique 
way of life, distinct from financial or indus- 
trial activities. At the same time, the farmer 
acted in a different way. Attitudes and actions 
came closer together by the middle of the 
period as farmers began to regard farming 
as a business demanding business manage- 
ment. Class divisions became more apparent 
within farming itself. 

Theodore Saloutos of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and Rodney C. 
Loehr of the University of Minnesota pre- 
sented comments on the papers. These drew 
forth further comments from the speakers 
and the audience. 

At the conclusion of the joint session, 
President Fite called the annual business 
meeting of the Agricultural History Society 
to order. In a general discussion of the need 
for obtaining more members, the point was 
made that an effort had to be made by special 
committees and by every interested individual 
if the Society was to continue to grow. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by Walter H. Ebling. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Thomas Le Duc; vice president, James C. 
Olson; secretarytreasurer, Wayne D. Ras- 
mussen; and elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Allen G. Bogue and C. Clyde 
Jones. 

The chairman of the Edwards Memorial 
Award Committee, Rodney C. Loehr, re- 
ported that the Award for the best paper by 
a student went to Robert Dykstra for “The 
Last Days of Texan Abilene.” The award 
for the best article by a scholar who has his 
advanced degree went to Otey M. Scruggs 
for his study, “Evolution of the Mexican 
Farm Labor Agreement of 1942.” 


Fred Kohlmeyer, in his report as editor, 
urged those present to encourage graduate 
students to submit papers, and extended his 
particular thanks to the members of the 
Editorial Committee and other members of 
the Society who had aided him during the 
past year. 


WARNER BEQUEST 


Marjorie Fleming Warner, the notice of 
whose death appeared in the January 1961 
issue of this journal, has left a bequest of 
$1,000 to the Agricultural History Society. 
This bequest is a further indication of Miss 
Warner’s deep interest in and active support 
of the Society. The Executive Committee 
has decided to place the bequest in the capital 
fund of the Society for the present. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Copies of the Society's financial statement 
for 1960, a consolidated statement for 1956- 
1960, and membership statistics are available 
from the secretary-treasurer, Wayne D. Ras- 
mussen, Economic Research Services, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


HOMESTEAD CENTENNIAL 
SYMPOSIUM 

The University of Nebraska, with the as- 
sistance of several other organizations, is 
planning a Homestead Centennial Sympos- 
ium for June 10-14, 1962. This symposium 
will take the occasion of the passage of the 
Homestead Act in 1862 to review present 
land problems and future land policies of 
the United States. 

The symposium will occur in two segments. 
The first day, June 10, 1962, will involve a 
major public program at the Homestead site, 
the city of Beatrice. The symposium itself 
will be held on June 11-14, at the new 
Nebraska Center for Continuing Education 
at Lincoln. Competent scholars from over the 
country will give papers on the historical, 
political, and economic issues of land policy— 
past, present, and future. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The International Conference of Agricul- 
tural Economists will meet at Cuernavaca, 
Mexico (about 50 miles from Mexico City) 
from August 21 to 30. The American Farm 
Economic Association will meet jointly with 
the Western Farm Economic Association on 
August 14-16 at Fort Collins, Colorado. It 
is expected that a considerable number of 
farm economists will attend both events. 

NEW MEMBERS 

Avery Craven has recently become a life 
member of the Society. Recent new members 
include: Phil Doub, Denis P. Fitzgerald, 
James A. Hurst, Ronald E. Mickel, Earl M. 


Rogers, and Merlin Stonehouse. 


Activities of Members 

Bushrod Allin of the Economic Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, became president- 
elect of the American Farm Economic Association 
in the fall of 1960 and will serve as president during 
1961-62. 

George L. Anderson of the University of Kansas 
has been elected president of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

Andrew H. Clark of the University of Wisconsin 
published his article “Geographical Change: A 
Theme for Economic History,” in the December 
1960 issue of the Journal of Economic History. 

Eric E. Lampard of the University of Wisconsin 
is the author of “The Price System and Economic 
Change,” in the Journal of Economic History, 
December 1960. 


Philip M. Raup, who has been on a year’s leave 
of absence from the University of Minnesota, has 
been doing research on land tenure at Cambridge 
University and at the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation in Rome. 

Earl M. Rogers, a recent graduate of Iowa State 
University, has joined the staff of the Agricultural 
History Section, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

John T. Schlebecker of Iowa State University is 
teaching at the Central Washington College of 
Education during the summer of 1961. 

O. V. Wells, formerly Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, has retired from the 
government service and has become Assistant 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in Rome. 

Louis Bernard Schmidt, Professor Emeritus, lowa 
State University, writes from Tucson, Arizona, 
where he is living in retirement. His article, 
“Agriculture in the West as a Field of Historical 
Study,” apeared in the Winter, 1959, issue of 
Arizona and the West. 

Fred A. Shannon, Professor of History at the 
University of Illinois, is retiring at the close of the 
curfent academic year. His future plans are as 
yet. indefinite. 

The appointment of Clark C. Spence of Penn- 
sylvania State University as Associate Professor in 
the History Department, University of Illinois, 
has been announced. 

Harold C. M. Case, Emeritus Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Illinois, is en- 
gaged in diversified retirement activities, including 
the management, temporarily, of a local firm dealing 
in certified seeds. He plans to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference of Agricultural Economists, which 
meets at Cuernavaca, Mexico, August 21-30. 


STAMPEDING: A MANIA 

During rainy, stormy seasons, herds of cattle are apt to form the habit of stampeding 
every cloudy or stormy night. And although they may have long been off of the trail, held 
on good grazing ground, yet they are very liable to form the habit of running. It is generally 
the case that less than a score, often less than a half dozen of old, wild, long legged beeves, 
do the mischief, by getting a chronic fright, from which they never do recover; nor are they 
ever afterwards satisfied unless they are on the run. They would rather run than eat, any 
time, no matter how empty of food they may be. Stampeding becomes a mania with them, 
and, day or night, they seem to be looking for or studying up a pretext to set off a forty mile 
jaunt. How well one stampeder gets to know every other stampeder in the herd, is astonish- 
ing, and they may be seen close together at all times, as if counseling how to raise Cain, 
and get off on a “burst of speed.” The moment anything happens that may startle the herd, 
no matter how little, every chronic stampeder in the herd sets off at full speed, hooking 


and goring every steer before or upon either side of him. 


From Jos. G. McCoy, 
Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade (1874) 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


may be had by making application to the Secretary 
and by payment of the annual dues provided by the 
Constitution. All members will receive the Review 
issued quarterly. Dues: Library membership, $5 
annually; Sustaining membership, $5 annually; 
Life membership, $100. 


Address: D. Arscusacuer, Secretary 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
1500 B Street 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organization with membership 
of over seven thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic phases of 
social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic 
discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members 
to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publication of the Association consist of the American Economic Review, a quarterly, 
the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional monographs on 
special subjects. Yearly subscription to all publications is $6.00. 

There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6.00; family (second member without 
Review), $1.00; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3.00; subscribing, $10.00; con- 
tributing, $25.00; life $100.00 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and subscription 
to: 
James WasHINGTON Bex, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Economic Association, 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Cost-Size Relationships for Cash Crop Farms in a Highly Commercialized 
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Proceedings Papers, Joint Meetings of the American Farm Economic Association 
and Allied Social Science Associations, St. Louis, December 1960. 
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